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Is Flagging Required with 
Automatic Signals? 


HE installation of automatic signals» has, on most 

roads, resulted inyng@ change in the requirements 
for flagging set forth in«Rule 99. Some operating 
officers contend that when autoffiatic signals are_pro- 
vided a flagman should not be required,to run -back 
to flag when the train is stopped for a™brief interval, 
while other officers, who are fearful of making any 
change in rules, countenance short flagging without 
criticism except when some accident happens. Realiz- 
ing the protection afforded by the signals the flagman, 
in an effort to reduce delays, is inclined to stay as close 
to his train as possible. The engineman of a following 
train on the other hand may be depending on the flagman 
entirely and fail to govern his speed according to signal 
indication, especially in caution blocks. This divided re- 
sponsibility is considered as having contributed to several 
serious accidents. The time consumed by calling in a 
flagman and awaiting his return, if spent in getting the 
train under way, would place the train out of the way of 
any following train that much quicker. The Northern 
Pacific, which has 2,225 miles of line protected by auto- 
matic signals, seems to have arrived at a happy solution 
of this problem by issuing instructions that a flagman is 
not required to go back to protect his train if he can see 
an automatic signal at danger at least one-half mile in 
the rear of his train. This practice is working out quite 
satisfactorily in reducing delays and is a step in the direc- 
tion of eliminating rear flagging in automatic territory 
which might well be studied by operating officers on other 


roads. 


The Article on Ford’s Railroad. 
APPARENTLY the purpose of the Railway Age in 


* publishing recently an article on operating practices 
| Henry Ford’s Detroit, Toledo & Ironton was not made 
is clear as we intended it should be. In a “Letter to the 
Editor” published in the issue of March 21, which con- 
tained a most welcome discussion of the road’s labor 
jolicy, a correspondent expresses surprise at what he con- 
siders our opinion that all of the methods in use on the 
D. T. & I. could be applied with success on other rail- 
roads. The Railway Age would be as surprised at itself, 
as our correspondent is, if it found itself possessed of that 
notion. It may be said in passing that we do feel that 
nany of Mr. Ford’s innovations are practical. However, 
t is not our purpose to enter into a defense of the prac- 
ices which we described. Neither are we inclined to 
argue against these practices. We made our study of the 
). T. & I. with the wholehearted co-operation of the 
nanagement with the sole idea of preparing an unbiased, 
inargumentative report on it. In preparing the article 
we were reporters, not advocates. The widespread dis- 
~ussion which the article has caused is very gratifying, 
since it justifies our belief that the D. T. & I. manage- 
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ment is doing many things in which other railway officers 
are interested. We have received many messages, some 
of which approved of the practices we described, while 
others,condemned them. They are all welcome and we 
hope fhat many more will be forthcoming. Great good 
can.come from such discussion. If you have not read the 
article turn back to page 501 of the issue of February 28 
and read it. We believe you will be interested in learning 
of something new under the railroad sun. 


Is the Hot Box a Necessary Evil? 


HERE is at least one railroad term sufficiently 

familiar to men in every department and to the public 
also as not to require definition, and that is “Hot Box.” 
Higher railroad officers may consider the treatment of hot 
boxes a maintenance detail not requiring their personal 
attention. They cannot, however, avoid putting their 
personal signatures of approval on the bill. Individual 
hot boxes cost more in freight than in passenger service. 
The figures have been variously estimated at about $26 
and $19 respectively. Some of the large roads average 
as many as 500 hot boxes a month in freight service. In 
other words, the monthly bill is $13,000 for each month of 
the year. The loss in passenger service, while much 
less owing to the relatively smaller number of cars in- 
volved, usually totals some hundreds of dollars a month in 
addition, to say nothing of delays to other trains 
and annoyance to passengers. The task of maintaining 
journal boxes on 21% million freight cars and 58,000 pas- 
senger cars in such condition that the journals will not 
run hot is tremendous. It is not reasonable to expect per- 
fection in this work. And yet every hot box is a reflection 
on some administration which has to that extent failed to 
organize, systematize and check its work. Frequently it 
is more a question of the organization of inspection forces 
at original and intermediate terminals than the size of 
the forces which needs attention. However, inspection 
standards fall whenever the forces are held at too low a 
point, and $13,000 a month will employ a great many car 
oilers. The setting of objective car mileages between hot 
boxes and the constant study by every road of ways and 
means to minimize the evil is undoubtedly justified. 


Foreign Language and 
the London Congress 


NE objection which has been raised against extensive 

American participation in the International Railway 
Congress has been the unprofitableness of discussion in 
tongues foreign to American and other English-speaking 
railroad men. We think this objection well taken—in- 
deed we made it ourselves in commenting on the Congress 
in Rome in 1922, where most of the discussion was carried 
on in French or Italian. But this objection, valid as we 
feel it to be at some Congresses, does not hold for the 
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Congress to be held in London this June—for the simple 
reason that English will probably be the dominant tongue 
at London. The constitution of the International Railway 
Congress Association rules that the official language shall 
be French and that of the country in which the Congress 
is held. Thus, at London this summer, English will be on 
the same footing as French; and if it does not predomi- 
nate, the only reason will be failure of English-speaking 
railway men to participate in sufficient numbers. Let no 
one, therefore, who would otherwise attend the Congress, 
fail to do so because of the fear of not being able 
to understand the proceedings. By far the greater 
part of the railway mileage of the world is operated by 
English-speaking people. English should therefore be, 
if not the only official tongue, at least on par with French. 
The latter will be the case at London this summer under 
the rules as they now stand. It will be the case in 1930 
if the Congress should come to this country. But it 
should be made permanent. There is just one way in 
which this can be brought about, i.e., for English-speaking 
railroad men to interest themselves to a greater degree in 
the affairs of the International Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation. The first logical step in this direction would be 
for the United States and Canada to send to London this 
summer delegations commensurate with their railroad 


mileage. 


The Rate Structure Investigation 


T is interesting to note that the first reaction to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s announcement of 

the procedure it proposes to follow in conducting the 
general investigation of the rate structure ordered by 
Congress in the Hoch-Smith resolution came from the 
bituminous coal industry, rather than from agriculture, 
the “existing depression” in which was the occasion for 
the original introduction in 1923 of the resolution finally 
passed in 1925. In response to the commission’s sug- 
gestion that it would entertain applications to reopen cases 
already decided or to allow further hearings in cases 
heard but not yet decided, counsel for the interveners in 
the lake cargo coal cases, involving rates on coal via the 
lakes to the Northwest, promptly filed a petition for 
further hearings at which evidence might be presented as 
to the conditions now prevailing in the coal industry. 
These were not considered by the commission to be 
germane to the issues, the petition says, but the provision 
in the Hoch-Smith resolution requiring consideration of 
“the conditions which at any given time prevail in our 
several industries to the end that commodities 
may freely move” is declared to make it incumbent upon 
the commission now to consider them in connection with 
these cases. Although agriculture is the only one of our 
several industries specifically mentioned in the resolution, 
and although the Senate resolution which was later com- 
bined with the House resolution originally contained a 
declaration that agriculture is the “basic industry” of the 
country, it is probable that the condition of the bituminous 
coal industry just now is worse than that of agriculture. 
While the Sixty-eighth Congress, or at least the House 
of Representatives, is to be congratulated upon having 
resisted the many temptations set before it to pass bills 
which would have engaged it in direct rate-making, and 
while the Hoch-Smith resolution can hardly be considered 
a particularly black blot on the otherwise clear page of its 
record pertaining to railroad legislation, it is likely that 
even this attempt on its part to declare “the true policy in 
rate-making to be pursued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in adjusting freight rates” may illustrate the 
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folly of going as far as it has into the domain of pre- 
scribing just and reasonable rates. It is true that ‘he 
direction to consider temporary conditions in the several 
industries is qualified by the additional words “in so far as 
it is legally possible to do so,” and that the commission has 
not yet promised to reopen any cases for reconsideration 
in the light of the Hoch-Smith principles, or to so adjust 
rates that all the coal the bituminous mines could produce 
may freely move to consumers. However, the fact that 
the resolution and the investigation to be conducted under 
it invite such petitions ought to be sufficient to show that, 
when Congress tried to make the farmer believe it had 
done something to relieve him by indirection when it had 
failed to agree on a more direct method, it started some- 
thing which may produce some surprising results, if any. 

Of course, one difficulty faced by the framers of the 
resolution was that they were proceeding upon an assump- 
tion, rather than upon knowledge, that agriculture was not 
receiving a fair deal in the making of rates, and because 
they were acting only on assumption they could not 
directly declare for a preferential treatment of agricul- 
tural rates without reference to other rates. As _ the 
result of efforts to declare as strongly as possible for 
lower rates for the farmers without specifically demanding 
preferential treatment for them, the resolution as it finally 
emerged is such a hodge-podge that the commission felt 
it necessary to make its order for an investigation broad 
enough to cover even rates via pipe lines, telegraph and 
telephone lines and Pullman cars, as well as the relation 
of interstate to intrastate rates, although it intends for the 
present to confine its investigation to freight rates. When 
it comes to applying the resolution, however, the com- 
mission may have some difficulty in reconciling the 
declaration in the first paragraph that the “true policy in 
rate-making”’ is to consider the conditions which “at any 
given time” prevail, with the direction in the body of the 
resolution, referring to the suggested readjustment after 
investigation, to give due regard, among other factors, to 
the general and comparative levels in market value of the 
various classes and kinds of commodities “as indicated 
over a reasonable period of years.” 


Why the St. Paul Is Bankrupt 


HE placing of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
in the hands of receivers naturally has caused much 
discussion of the reasons why this great system became 
unable to earn enough net return to pay its fixed charges. 
Its bankruptcy has been widely attributed to the policy of 
the management that preceded the present one in building 
the extension to Puget Sound. Its downfall has also 
been attributed’ to other mistakes in the use of capital 
resources which it has been claimed were made. 

It may be that if the extension to the coast had not been 
built the St. Paul would still be a solvent property. To 
attribute its inability within recent years to earn its fixed 
charges mainly to the investment in its coast extension is 
however, to ignore the true principal causes of its con- 
dition. Its bankruptcy was due mainly to the decline in 
the net operating income earned by it, and this in turn was 
due principally to economic conditions in the northwest 
and to the policy of regulation applied to it and othe: 
railways in the same territory. The proof of these state- 
ments is afforded by the statistics regarding the traffic, the 
total earnings and the net operating income of all the prin- 
cipal railways in northwestern territory. 

The St. Paul’s coast extension was placed in operation 
some years prior to 1916, but it has been since that year 
that the entire decline in its net operating income and 
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that oi other railways in the same territory has occurred. 
That the St. Paul has suffered since 1916 from loss of net 
operating income only slightly more than other roads in 
its territory, and actually less in proportion than some of 
them, is shown by the statistics given in Table I setting 
forth the net operating income of the seven principal 
roads in the northwest in 1916 and 1924. It will be seen 
that the decline in the net operating income per mile of 
these roads in this period of eight years was from 17 to 
52 per cent, and that the average decline was from $3,505 
to $2,176 per mile or 38 per cent. Four of the roads did 
not have to withstand, without assistance, the conditions 
to which they were subject. The Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific have had the support of the Burlington 
which they jointly own, the “Soo” the backing of the 
Canadian Pacific, by which it is controlled, and the 
0. W. R. R. & N. the backing of the Union Pacific, by 
which it is controlled. The Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
which also is in this territory, has become bankrupt, and 
it is a serious question if other large roads in the north- 
west would not have gone down if they had had to 
depend entirely on their own earnings. 

The principal causes of the heavy decline in the net 
operating income earned by every railway in northwestern 
territory have been the decline in their passenger business, 
the failure of their freight business to increase normally 
and the relatively low freight rates fixed for them by the 
regulating authorities. The number of tons carried one 
mile by the Class I roads of the entire country in 1924 
was 74 per cent greater than in 1916 and the ton mileage 
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operating income, instead of being only about $93,000,000, 
would have been about $167,000,000 in 1924, and neither 
the St. Paul nor any other railway in the territory would 
have been in financial difficulties. If the average rate per 
ton per mile of the seven principal roads in the northwest 
had been only 50 per cent higher in 1924 than in 1913, 
and they had handled the business they actually did, the 
net operating income of these roads would have been 
$30,000,000 more than it was, or about $123,000,000, 
and the net operating income of the St. Paul would have 
been approximately $10,000,000 more than it was, or 
about $29,000,000. On this basis these roads would not 
have done as well financially as they did in 1916, but 
they would all have done much better than they actually 
did, and the St. Paul would have been a solvent property. 
Now, from an economic point of view there was no good 
reason why these roads should not have had in 1924 an 
average freight rate 50 per cent higher, instead of less 
than 41 per cent higher, than that which they had in 1913. 
The increases in labor costs and prices of material and 
supplies which enter into the operating expenses of the 
railways, and the prices of the commodities to which the 
rates were applied, would have amply justified freight 
rates on the northwestern roads averaging 50 per cent 
higher than those of 1913. 

The foregoing facts show clearly what have been the 
principal influences which have so greatly reduced the net 
return earned by the northwestern roads and which have 
bankrupted the St. Paul. These have been influences 
applied by government regulation. The Transportation 

















NET OPERATING INCOME OF SEVEN PRINCIPAL NORTHWESTERN ROADS 
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of all the railways in western territory 10% per cent 
greater. On the other hand, the ton mileage of the seven 
principal roads of the northwest actually declined, being 
40,974,000,000 in 1916 and 40,397,000,000 in 1924. 

It is significant that in 1920 the freight business of these 
seven roads was 10 per cent larger than in 1916. -Why 
was the gain made in these years completely lost in the 
subsequent four years? In 1920 these roads handled a 
large amount of transcontinental freight. Since then 
there has been a great increase in the movement of freight 
via the Panama Canal. In spite of this the railways have 
not been allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reduce their rates to the Pacific coast to meet water com- 
petition. These facts largely explain the decline within 
the last four years in their freight business. 

\feantime the northwestern roads have not been allowed 
to charge adequate rates on business not competitive with 
the Canal route. The average hourly wage being paid by 
them is roughly 160 per cent higher than in 1913. The 
average wholesale price of all commodities is about 60 
per cent higher than in 1913, and the average freight 
rate of all the railways of the country about 55 per cent 
hicher. Reductions of freight rates ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1922 made the average 
raic of the northwestern railways 14 per cent less in 1924 
th: n in 1921, leaving it less than 41 per cent higher than in 
1°13. If, upon the freight business actually handled in 
19°4, the seven principal roads in the territory had re- 
‘ved the average freight rate in effect in 1921, their net 


Act imposed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the duty of so regulating the railways as to enable each 
large group to earn a fair return. The Commission with 
respect to a large part of the railways has persistently 
failed and refused to perform this duty. It made reduc- 
tions in rates in 1922, especially on agricultural products, 
which were not warranted either by the operating costs of 
the railways or by other conditions. It has persistently 
refused to let the western roads make readjustments of 
rates which would enable them to get more business to the 
Pacific coast. It has been perfectly obvious since 1922 
that the western roads, and especially those of the North- 
west, were not earning and could not earn, under the 
regulation to which they were being subjected, the return 
to which they were lawfully entitled and to which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had specifically held 
they were entitled. This is the true principal reason why 
the St. Paul has become bankrupt and why all the north- 
western roads are suffering from losses of net operating 
income equally great in proportion. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has shown ad- 
mirable judgment and courage in resisting since 1922 
political pressure to cause further unwarranted and ruin- 
ous reductions of rates. It is a pity it did not show this 
courage in 1921 and 1922, and it is to be hoped it will 
show it in making the investigation and findings regarding 
readjustment of rates which it has begun in accordance 
with a resolution of Congress. The bankruptcy of the St. 
Paul has been a severe blow to the confidence of investors 
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in railway securities. The Commission has itself held 
that it is its duty under the Transportation Act to let 
each large group of roads earn an average return of 534 
per cent upon its valuation, but it has never yet performed 
this duty. The welfare of the railways and of the country 
demands that it shall in future perform it. 


Selection of Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners 


HE efforts of President Coolidge to select a man for 

the Interstate Commerce Commission who would be 
acceptable both to himself and to the Senate has raised 
again the question whether members of the commission 
should be chosen because of geographical considerations, 
or because they are considered as representative in a gen- 
eral way of particular group interests, or because of their 
general qualifications for the office. No consistent policy 
has governed the selections in the past and members of 
the commission have been picked at different times for 
all of the above reasons, as well as, perhaps, for others. 

President Coolidge, after having nominated Thomas F. 
Woodlock, a financial writer, to whom he has since 
given a recess appointment, indicated that he had been 
influenced largely by the need for a member of the com- 
mission who is thoroughly familiar with railroad financial 
tatters, such as are involved in the cases before the com- 
mission on applications for authority to issue securities, 
for certificates of public convenience and necessity, for 
authority for one road to acquire control of another, etc., 
and on the consolidation question in general. The gen- 
eral reason advanced by Senators for having opposed his 
confirmation has been that the South is entitled to repre- 
sentation on the commission, although the southern Sena- 
tors have been reinforced by some others who objected to 
Mr. Woodlock as a “Wall Street man.” Those who have 
any confidence in Mr. Coolidge of course will not believe 
that he was seeking a representative of Wall Street but 
that he was seeking a man of a particular type of experi- 
ence. It has been officially stated at the White House, 
since the Senate adjourned without confirming the ap- 
pointment, that the President sympathized with the de- 
sire of the South for representation but had had difficulty 
in finding a man available from that part of the country of 
the type particularly needed by the commission just now, 
when it has so many important financial questions on its 
docket, although there were plenty of men available 
familiar with rate questions, in the South as elsewhere. 
He had offered the appointment to a South Carolina man 
of the desired type who had declined to give up his own 
business to accept it. 

One difficulty with the idea of making geographical 
appointments is that there are more geographical regions 
in the United States than there are commissionerships. 
While it is probable that the selection of a man from 
almost any state in the South would be temporarily 
acceptable to the southern Senators, how long would 
Texas or other southwestern states be satisfied with a man 
from Georgia, or how long would Georgia and other 
southeastern states be content with a man from Texas? 
There is an even more serious question as to how long 
either would be satisfied after a southern man had been 
on the commission long enough to have some of his sec- 
tional ideas merged into a national point of view. 

It is of course true that the South can point to a large 
group of states, including Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, which 
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has no member on the Interstate Commerce Commissigy, 
Several more contiguous states might even be added j 
this list but these are the ones from which the complaip; 
is supposed to be coming at this time. However, both the 
Southeast and the Southwest, which have somewhat dij. 
ferent interests, have been outspoken in their demands 
that a member of the commission be chosen from their 
parts of the country. There are 39 states in the Unio, 
that now have no member of the commission, as Commis. 
sioner McManamy, although born in Pennsylvania, was 
appointed as from the District of Columbia, where he had 
been in the government service for many years. 

The present members of the commission have been 
selected for various reasons. There are three from: fay 
western states, Aitchison from Oregon, Campbell from 
Washington and Hall from Colorado. There are two 
from Wisconsin, Esch and Meyer. Lewis is from Ip. 
diana and McChord is from Kentucky, while the eastern 
section is represented by Cox of New Jersey, Eastman of 
Massachusetts, arid McManamy of Washington, D. ¢ 
Five. of these were given their original appointments by 
President Harding and he also reappointed four of them, 
Commissioners Ajtchison, Eastman, Meyer and McChord, 
while Commissioners Meyer and Campbell were re- 
appointed by President Coolidge. President Harding on 
one occasion took the position that he was giving repre- 
sentation to group interests in his new appointments, 
although doubtless other considerations also had their 
effect, and it may be that the idea of “bloc” representa- 
tion happened to fit the men he had chosen for other 
reasons. 

Mark W. Potter, whose place President Coolidge has 
been trying to fill, was originally appointed by President 
Wilson, as the first railroad officer ever appointed to the 
commission, In the absence of confirmation by the Senate 
he had been given a recess appointment by President 
Wilson and later he was appointed by President Harding. 
Commissioner Esch -was also appointed by President 
Harding, after he had failed of re-election to Congress, in 
recognition of his long experience with railroad legis- 
lation. After having later appointed Commissioners 
Lewis, Campbell, Cox and McManamy, President Hard- 
ing said he had appointed Mr. Campbell as representing 
the agricultural interests, although it is also understood 
that his name had been urged upon the President par- 
ticularly by representatives of that part of the country 
which desired to instill his fourth section views into the 
commission; that Mr. Cox represented the commercial 
travelers, and that Mr. McManamy was a representative 
of labor. It is also known that Mr. Cox’s appointment 
had been strongly urged by a Senator from New Jersey 
who was one of the President’s close friends and that Mr. 
McManamy also had some strong support other than 
that of labor organizations, aside from the fact of his 
former experience in the commission’s Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection. Mr. Lewis had been a state railroad 
commissioner. 

In earlier days, when the commission was composed of 
a smaller number of members than it now has, first five, 
then seven, then nine, some efforts apparently were made 
in a general way to give representation to different large 
sections of the country, and President Roosevelt in 1906 
had appointed Edgar E. Clark, then president of the 
Order of Railroad Conductors, to give representation to 
the railroad labor organizations, as well as because of his 
general qualifications. President Harding, however, seems 
to have definitely introduced the “bloc” idea in making 
commission appointments. 

This plan is open to the same criticism as that against 
the idea of geographical selection, which has been sug- 
gested in several bills introduced in Congress to provide 
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jor regional appointments to the commission. In the 
first place either plan, if rigidly adhered to, would greatly 
hamper the President in making selections, and there are 
not enough members of the commission to represent all 
the “blocs” any more than there are enough to represent 
all the states or regions. It has also been suggested that 
bloc representation has been partly responsible for the 
way in which the commissien has divided in its decisions 
in so many important cases, which have been announced in 
the form of majority, dissenting and partially concurring 
opinions. Be that as it may, the commission is supposed 
to represent the interests of the entire public, whieh 
includes that of the railroads, the shippers, the passengers, 
labor and any ‘number of other groups. Very few of these 
are entitled on any basis to be represented by as much 
as one-eleventh of the commission’s membership. In 
view of the fact that railroading is the principal subject 
dealt with by the commission, we fail to see how any one 
can reasonably object to one railroad officer of broad ex- 
perience among the eleven if he is otherwise qualified for 
public service, nor to a good man of similar broad experi- 
ence as an industrial traffic manager, although he would 
probably be an ex-railroad man. Also the interests of 
labor are doubtless great enough to be considered if the 
idea of group representation is to receive any recognition. 
Beyond such large groups any attempt at bloc representa- 
tion is likely to lead to discrimination. 

\n important objection to either bloc or geographical 
selection lies in the fact that men will differ greatly in the 
degree to which they remain subject to local or other in- 
fluences. Just as some men in Congress devote most of 
their efforts to running errands or otherwise working for 
the interests of their own constituents, while others, par- 
ticularly after having established a habit of re-election, 
seek to rise to the stage of statesmanship, some men when 
appointed to the commission for a seven-year term are 
likely, as a result of their experience, to gain a broader 
viewpoint than that of the interest they began with. Mr. 
Clark when originally selected was a representative of 
labor, but after he had served on the commission for a 
good many years we began to hear that labor was again 
demanding representation, President Wilson did appoint 
a vice-president of the American Federation af Labor, 
James Duncan, in 1920, at the same time he appointed a 
railroad president, Mr. Potter, although Mr. Duncan did 
not accept a recess appointment which carried no definite 
assurance of a salary. Also Kentucky was generally con- 
sidered to be a southern state until Mr. McChord had been 
on the commission so long that he is now known as an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner rather than as a 
Kentuckian or a southerner, and we again have a demand 
for representation from the South. 

Texas is a large state, vitally interested in railroad 
questions, although it has been known to harbor some 
ideas of its own on the subject. So is California; so is 
[llinois; so is New York, none of which states has mem- 
bers on the commission. It has been suggested that some 
of the people in the Southwest and the Southeast who are 
now demanding representation think that too many of the 
present commissioners are from the Atlantic seaboard, too 
close to Wall Street, in spite of the fact that almost any 
close observer of the commission would say that Commis- 
sioners Cox, Eastman and McManamy show about as lit- 
tle evidence of Wall Street influence as any members of 
the commission. It has become a habit of the news- 
papers recently, since a typical New Englander became 
President, to try to size up a man by a description of the 
place he comes from, but the rule does not always work. 

If President Coolidge could find a man outside of Ver- 
mont who in his opinion has the qualifications most de- 
sirable for the important position on the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, it would perhaps be a good thing if 
he could be found living at the geographical center of the 
South, which would be the largest open space on the map 
if large pins or stars were placed at the homes of the 
present commissioners. But the kind of man he appoints 
is far more important than the place where the man votes. 


Our Railway Employees 
Are Best Paid Workingmen 


RI the employees of the railways of the United 

States the best paid large body of workingmen in 
the world? The conclusion that they are seems justified 
by statistics regarding wages in this and other countries 
which recently have been compiled. 

The International Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, 
recently published estimates of “real” wages in the United 
States and various European countries. By “real” wages 
is meant not merely the amount of money earned by the 
worker, but the amount of necessities and luxuries that 
he can buy with the pay he receives. Taking the “real” 
wages received by the average worker in the United States 
in July, 1924, as 100 per cent the International Labor 
Office found the comparative “real” wages paid in various 
countries in Europe were as follows: 


CGS: ON. iwckexeacaue 50 pe : 
Cat Britain... .. 16... eee cece e cece eee eee e eee eee eens per cent 
0 ARE ee ee eek ee ent ie EM 45 per cent 


EES EEE LR SEE 40 per cent 
4, ke 8 eee ee 35 per cent 
Belgium, Ceecho-Slovakia and Spain. .....ccsccccsccvccces 30 per cent 
Ps I SN NS vie iain oe cimddacevasauaceeanus 25 per cent 


What these figures mean, of course, is that the average 
“real” wage paid in the various European countries is only 
trom one-quarter to one-half as much as in the United 
States. 

The “Ministry of Labor Gazette” of England recently 
published statistics which confirm the conclusions sug- 
wages received by the average worker in the United States 
Taking the “real’’ wages paid in London as 100 per cent 
it found that the “real” wages paid in typical centres of 
population and industries in other countries were as fol- 
lows: In European countries from 29 per cent in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, to 85 per cent in Amsterdam, Holland; 
in Sydney, Australia, 144 per cent; in Ottawa, Canada, 
164 per cent; in Philadelphia 221 per cent. 

These statistics from two different European sources 
show that, measured by their purchasing power, the wages 
paid in American industry generally greatly exceed those 
paid in other countries. 

How, then, do the wages paid by the railways of the 
United States compare with those paid by other industries 
in this country? The National Industrial Conference 
Board from time to time publishes statistics showing the 
average wages paid in most of the large industries of the 
United States. The averages given by it are for workers 
of all classes from common laborers to the most skilled 
men. They are therefore comparable with the average 
wages earned by all classes of railway employees. A 
statement recently issued by the National Conference In- 
dustrial Board shows that in 17 industries in the United 
States (not including the railways) the average hours 
worked per week by employees in December, 1924, were 
48 hours and that the average earnings made were at the 
rate of $26.85 per week. In the same month—December, 
1924—as shown by the statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, all employees of the railways worked 
at the rate of 48 hours per week and made daily and 
hourly earnings averaging $31.25 a week. It will thus 
be seen that the average weekly earnings of railway em- 
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ployees exceeded by 16 per cent the average earnings of 
employees in the industries included in the survey of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

In view of the facts that, first, “real” wages in the in- 
dustries of the United States as a whole greatly exceed 
those paid in any other country, and, secondly, that the 
wages paid by American railways exceed those paid by 
other American industries, it seems necessarily to follow 
that the “real” wages received by the employees of our 
railways exceed those received by any other large body 
of working men in the world. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elicabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annual Report of Freight Container Bureau, Ameri- 
can Railway Association. March 1, 1925. 53 p. New 
York, 1925. = cat 

Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Testi- 
mony and Cross-examination of C. E. Michael. Subject 
—Cost of Bridges. Valuation Docket No. 343. In the 
matter of the Valuation of the Property of the Norfolk 
& Western, Nov. 6, 1924. 21 p. Pub. by Secretary, 
Presidents’ Conference Committee, Philadelphia, March 
16, 1925. 

Epic of the Overland, by Robert L. Fulton. 109 p. 
Pub. by A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, 1924. 

The Railways Act, 1921—Is It a Failure? by E. God- 


frey. 17 p. Great Western Lecture and Debating So- 
ciety, London, England. Proceedings. Session, 1924- 
25. No. 176. 

Periodicals 


Canada’s National Railway Experiment, by D. M. Le- 
Bourdais. Current History. April, 1925. p. 45-49. 

Citizenship of Industry, by O. S. Beyer. New York 
Railroad Club. Official Proceedings. Feb, 20, 1925. 
p. 7583-7587. ' ; 

An Express Messenger Newer Knows What's Coming 
Next, by Harry A. Stewart. American Magazine. April, 
1925. p. 70-71, 198-202. 

Genius of Edward H. Harriman, by Samuel M. Felton. 
American Magazine. April, 1925. p. 9-11, 184-188. 

History of the Great Northern Railway Company. 
Shipper and Carrier. Feb., 1925. p. 5-10, 61. 

Inland Waterways, a National Asset, by Herbert W. 
Gruber. Shipper and Carrier. Feb., 1925. p. 11-15, 43. 

An Inter-Union Labor Struggle, by John L, Lewis and 
Warren S. Stone. Nation. March 18, 1925. p. 287-288. 

Modern Traffic and Signalling, with Some Recent De- 
velopments, by C. H. W. Edmonds. Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Transport, London. March, 1925. p. 266-285. 

Personnel Administration, by Harry C. Metcalf. New 
York Railroad Club. Official Proceedings. Feb. 20, 
1925. p. 7572-7579. 

Personnel Relations and Employee Representation on 
the Pennsylvania System, by C. W. Garrett. New York 
Railroad Club. Official Proceedings. Feb. 20, 1925. p. 
7579-7580. 

The Railroad Rate Problem in the United States To- 
day, by Hale Holden. Economic World. March 21, 
1925. p. 405-407. 

Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings, by H. 
Barrs Davies. Journal of the Institute of Transport. 
March, 1925. p. 290-297. 
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Unity of Action, by Hayes Robbins. New York kail- 
road Club. ' Official Proceedings. Feb. 20, 1925. p, 
7580-7582, 

Warren S. Stone: Aristocrat of Labor, by William 
Feather. McNaught’s Monthly. April, 1925. p. 116. 
119. 

Working of General Traffic in Goods Sheds by Electric 
Trucks, by T. H. Shipley. Journal of the Institute of 
Transport. March, 1925. p. 298-302. 

Hoboken Shore Line Railroad Memorandum Is Sub- 
nytted in Connection with Its Sale. Port and Terminal, 
March, 1925. p. 15-16. 


New Books 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives for Standard Gage Railway Service. 
By Dr. Eng. Herbert Brown, Baden, Switzerland, 68. pages. 
Published by Ernst Waldman Press, Zurich, Switzerland. 


This short treatise, in German, considers the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the Diesel motor for locomotives. In 
the first general part the currently proposed methods of 
power transmission—direct drive, change gears, electric 
and the combined Diesel-steam locomotive—are men- 
tioned and the outlook for the possible application of 
each discussed. In the second part follows a more detailed 
study of the Diesel locomotive with electric transmission, 
which the author considers to be the most promising solu- 
tion at the present time. The peculiarities of the Diesel 
motor are discussed from the point of view of the de- 
mands which are made in locomotive service. Special 
stress is laid on the problem of cooling, which is discussed 
on the basis of the known laws of conductivity in so thor- 
ough a manner that the author’s conclusions are applicable 
to the cooling problem generally, as well.as to its special 
application on the Diesel engine. The author is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Brown Boveri, Baden, Switzerland. 


Detailing and Fabricating of Structural Steel—By F. W. Denser. 
engineer, Gary plant, American Bridge Company. 512 pages. 
6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. Published by the McGraw 
Hill Book Company, N. Y. Price $5.00. 


This book, without doubt, had its inception in the 
drafting of regulations, standards and information sheets 
for the guidance of the detailers and designers employed 
under the author’s direction and the object of the book is 
to provide clearly a large fund of information of specific 
value to the engineers and draftsmen employed in the 
drawing rooms of steel fabricating plants. However, a 
large part of the material in the book is of almost equal 
value to the structural engineer in the employ of railroads, 
as well as to the engineers on the division staff or in the 
construction engineer’s organization whose duties require 
them to be conversant with the requirements and limita- 
tions of structural steel fabrication. In addition, a chap- 
ter on drawing room practice contains considerable in- 
formation relative to the economies which may be effected 
in the preparation of drawings and will be of value to all 
who have responsibility for such work. In general the 
treatment is that of describing the various processes in the 
fabrication of structural steel, including the marking, 
shearing, punching, reaming, drilling, fitting, riveting, 
finishing and shipping of the fabricated steel and an ex- 
planation of the relation which these processes have to the 
manner in which the details must be worked out on the 
drawings. Special forms of construction are treated in 
separate chapters which cover such subjects as bridge 
work, office buildings, mill buildings, bridge machinery 
and tank work. Numerous drawings illustrate various 
details of steel structures. 
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The Coach, Steel Car and Blacksmith Shop and Transfer Table 








Union Pacific Builds Large Shops of 
Timber and Sheet Iron 


$300,000 was saved by this departure from conventional 
practice in developing new terminal at Los Angeles 


construction were re-enacted in Los Angeles, Cal., 

last year when the Union Pacific departed from 
the conventional use of brick, concrete and steel in build- 
ing construction and erected large shop buildings in that 
city which are composed almost entirely of wood and 
sheet iron. This layout, which comprises large locomotive 
and repair shops, with an engine house, storehouse, etc., 


S ose more akin to an earlier period in railway 
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The Locomotive Shop in the Process of Erection 


and required fully 2,500,000 ft. of timber, including pieces 
upwards of 90 ft. in length, all cut from virgin forest for 
this purpose, stands out as the principal feature of a 
new and extensive terminal development which the Union 
Pacific is projecting in that city. The use of wood in 
lace of. more prevalent materials reduced the capital 
investment more than $300,000. 

The new terminal is the most recent and important 
work carried out on the Los Angeles and Salt Lake line 
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since this property became an integral part of the Union 
Pacific following the war. It also marks the further 
step in the shaping of a comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment for the region around Los Angeles, in which the 
Union Pacific has taken an active interest. As described 
previously in the Railway Age, this plan provides for a 
large manufacturing and industrial district in the open 
and extensive area east of the city limits of Los Angeles 
where a rapidly growing manufacturing district with 
large meat packing facilities has already been established 
and where the Union Pacific is developing a 700-acre 
industrial district. The new terminal is situated on a 230- 
acre tract immediately between these two districts. This 
is a strategic position for the terminal from the traffic 
standpoint while the number of cars and locomotives to 
be handled here, together with the operating advantages 
and the favorable supply of labor, clearly advised locating 
the new shops at this point also. 

From, head block to head block, East yard, as the new 
terminal is called, is about three miles long, but the length 
of the yard proper is closer to two miles. It lies immedi- 
ately south of the main line to Salt Lake City, where it 
spreads out to a total width of 2,000 ft., affording ample 
room for the expansion of all facilities. That area 
adjacent to the main track is occupied by yard tracks 
which run east and west in four groups; a 1,000-car 
receiving yard of 10 tracks, 6 of which have been built; 
south of that, a 700-car future classification and eastbound 
departure yard of 7 tracks; to the south of that an 880- 
car classification and westbound departure yard of 13 
tracks, all built, and finally a group of 11 tracks on 20-ft. 
centers with a capacity of 446 cars for equipment requir- 
ing light repairs. South of the ladders connecting these 
groups at the west end is another group of tracks which 
provides for a car cleaning and general car, coach and 
locomotive storage yard of a possible 17 tracks, all con-, 
nected on the east, or shop end, by ladders serving as 
shop leads, while at the east end of the yard provision 
has been made for three other groups of tracks. Two 
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of these, a proposed car icing layout with a proposed ice 
manufacturing plant and a group of car storage tracks, 
occupy the strip of ground between the main line and the 
east end lead to the classification yard before mentioned, 
while the third group lies south of this lead where a 
strip of ground nearly one mile long and 500 ft. across 
at the middle is laid out for 18 proposed parallel tracks 
and a shop for making heavy car repairs. Provision has 
thus been made, altogether, for a total of 70 miles of 
tracks, of which 28 miles are laid at present, including 
20 miles in use prior to the shop construction and 8 miles 
laid last year. The yard tracks are laid on a 0.32 per cent 
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The locomotive erecting shop is situated about 1,000 
ft. east of the roundhouse in the northeast corner of the 
area allotted for the future development and while but 
one-quarter of the ultimate size, is a building of imposing 
proportions. The interior is divided into three transverse 
bays by the line of columns supporting the roof and 
craneway. The east or main bay is 82 ft. wide and 
accommodates 10 engine pits served by tracks on 23-it. 
centers which extend out to a transfer table. Traveling 
the length of this bay is a 200-ton crane, consisting of 
two girders of box construction, carrying two trolleys of 
115-tons capacity which have a total lift above the rails 
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The Layout of the West End of the Present and Proposed Terminal Facilities 


grade with modern 150-ton track scales located at the 
upper end so that, while the yard is extensive, cars can 
be classified easily and rapidly. 


Numerous Buildings Are Provided 


After having provided for all of the tracks mentioned 
there still remains in the terminal area to the south of 
these tracks a strip of ground ranging from 500 ft. to 
1,000 ft. in width and nearly a mile long, which is laid 
out for a large engine terminal and shops. The ultimate 
plan allows for a 49-stall roundhouse, a 390-ft. by 508-ft. 
machine shop, a 155-ft. by 680-ft. blacksmith and boiler 
shop, separate car shops for light and heavy repairs, a 
storehouse and material yard and a separate coach and 
paint shop with also a general lumber yard, together with 
numerous subsidiary buildings. All tracks and pipe lines 
have been laid and all areas adapted to this ultimate lay- 
out. Obviously this plan will be carried out only as need 
for the buildings develops and financial conditions permit. 

The provisions made for the present comprise 20 stalls 
of the engine house; a 195-ft. by 254-ft. locomotive erect- 
ing shop; a 155-ft. by 342-ft. coach, steel car and black- 
smith shop; an 80-ft. by 280-ft. car repair shop; a 40-ft. 
by 114-ft. power house; a 28-ft. by 62-ft. oil house; a 
42-ft. by 252-ft. two-story store building; a 22-ft. by 
46-ft. hospital building ; a 50-ft. by 70-ft. two-story office 
building ; a 16-ft. by 53-ft. acetylene generator house and 
several toilet and locker buildings. 

The roundhouse is situated at the west end of the shop 
area where it is most accessible to the yard and is built 
to fit the circle of the ultimate building. It has stalls 
105 ft. in length, contains a drop pit for two tracks, 
includes a 100-ft. electrically operated turntable and is 
equipped with a boiler washing plant and also with a 
Whiting locomotive hoist. The latter is installed behind 
the building on a track extending through the house to 
the machine shop lead. 


of 43 ft. and are equipped with 10-ton auxiliary hoists. 
In this bay provision has also been made for a future 
20-ton crane which will span the bay 16 ft. above the 
top of rail. The center bay, for the presses and other 
heavy machinery, is 70 ft. wide and is traversed through- 
out its length by a 20-ton crane carried 28 ft. 6 in. above 
the floor, while the west bay is 41 ft. 6 in. wide. Herein 
are the tool room and space for small machine work. 

The blacksmith and boiler shop is situated east of the 
erecting shop where it occupies about half the area of 
the ultimate building. Pending the enlargement of the 
terminal to its ultimate size, however, and the building 
of a separate coach and paint shop as contemplated on 
a site farther east and also the heavy repair freight car 
shop which was mentioned earlier in this article, this 
building will serve the purpose of a coach, paint and 
steel car shop as well as a blacksmith shop, while boiler 
work will be carried out in the steel car and blacksmith 
shop. This building is also divided into three bays. The 
north bay is 79 ft. wide and 40 ft. 6 in. high and encloses 
the blacksmith shop and three tracks for steel car repairs. 
Provision is made for the installation of a 20-ton crane 
in this bay. The central and south bays, which enclose 
the paint, coach and an upholstering shop, are respectively 
37 ft. 6 in. wide and 34 ft. 10 in. wide and 22 ft. 6 in. 
high. Communication between this building and the loco- 
motive erecting shop is accomplished by a 92-ft. transfer 
table which extends several feet beyond each end of the 
locomotive shop to connect with the lead to this shop at 
the south end and the running track to the freight yards 
and store facilities on the north end. 


Well Arranged Store Layout 


The storehouse occupies a strip of land about 200 ft. 
wide lying between the locomotive and blacksmith shop 
on the south and the car repair track on the north. 
This building, which is in part a two story structure, 
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has 12,000 sq. ft. of platform at car door level, extending 
between the storehouse and a track on either side and 
also has 100,000 sq. ft. of additional ground platform 
for heavy castings and other materials not requiring 
shelter, together with a scrap dock and a few necessary 
sheds. Provision is also made for the erection of crane- 
ways 1,600 ft. long with a 60-ft. span for the handling 
of heavy sheets, castings, etc., and the entire strip devoted 
to the storehouse service is free of obstructions for a 
distance of nearly a mile east to allow adequate room for 
expansion. 

Included among the remaining buildings in last year's 


Main line to Salt lake GA, 
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by extending the house. The stacks are supported on 
concrete foundations and anchored by 53-inch cables. 
The oil house is built adjacent to a through spur con- 
necting the running tracks to the storehouse where cars 
can be spotted for filling without obstructing track oper- 
ation. Following out the Union Pacific’s standard plan 
for such facilities this building has a basement and 2,300 
sq. ft. of concrete platform car door high and is fully 
equipped with modern pumps, tanks, bins, barrel racks, 
etc. The acetylene generator house is also built adjacent 
to a track, being on the main lead to the erecting and 
boiler shop, which simplifies the supply problem and 
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The East Half of the New Layout at Los Angeles 


development work is the 80-ft. by 280-ft freight car 
repair shop which is situated about 100 ft. north of the 
storehouse in the yard built for light repairs (although 
it is to be used for the time being for all car repairs 
except those on steel cars) while the power house, office 
building, acetylene generator house, hospital and oil 
house all occupy sites in the area between the roundhouse 
and the locomotive erecting shop. The power house con- 
tains three stationary water-tube boilers with the usual 
outlay of pumps and compressors. Each boiler has a 
39-in. by 90-ft. steel stack and is fired by oil burning 
equipment. Their total capacity is 712 hp. When an 


increase in the capacity is required it may be accomplished 





A View of the Machine Floor of the Locomotive Shop 


facilitates the distribution of containers to the roundhouse 
and shops. However, the distribution of gas for local 
use is accomplished chiefly by a system of piping to 
stations established throughout the terminal. 


No Coaling Station or Cinder Pit 


In the new terminal the familiar coaling station and 
cinder pits are conspicuous by their absence. This results 
from the use of oil as fuel for firing all locomotives on 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, as well as for use in all 
stationary boilers and furnaces within the terminal. Pro- 
visions for handling this fuel comprise a 12,000 bbl. fuel 
oil storage tank situated within an earth dike in the area 
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lying between the shop and roundhouse near an oil car 
spur, adjacent to which fuel oil pumps are also placed 
for filling this tank and distributing the oil by under- 
ground pipe lines to the several points of consumption, 
including a 65,000-gal. tank which is situated within a 
dike about 300 ft. west of the roundhouse for serving 
three oil spouts located in that vicinity. 

The water supply for this terminal is obtained from 
deep wells by electrically driven turbine pumps. Since 
this water carries an average of about 24 grains per gal. 
of incrusting solids it is being subjected to chemical 
treatment for use in locomotive boilers, a softening plant 
of 35,000-gal. capacity per hour having been installed for 
this purpose in an open space near the fuel oil service 
tank east of the roundhouse. 

In a terminal of this size, fire protection is important. 
The provisions at Los Angeles comprise a 1,500 gal. per 
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Main Buildings of Timber 
Covered with Corrugated Iron 


The striking feature of the terminal, however, is in 
the extensive use of wood and sheet iron for building 
purposes. During recent years the Union Pacific has 
undertaken a great deal of building work, including shops, 
freighthouses, storehouses, etc. In all these undertakings 
the company has followed consistently the prevailing 
practice of building with brick, concrete and structural 
steel. Even in the construction or reconstruction of its 
bridges the road has favored concrete in preference to 
timber. But the Los Angeles terminal buildings are 
almost entirely timber structures covered on the sices 
and top with corrugated iron, notwithstanding that this 
is the fourth largest terminal on the system. The excep- 
tions to this program in building the terminal are, the 
roundhouse, which has brick walls, the acetylene generator 
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The Detail of the Trusses and Roof Construction of the Main Shop Bay 


min. fire pump and a collection of fire hydrants and hose 
houses distributed throughout the terminal. This is sup- 
plemented bya complete watchman and fire alarm service 
which has a direct wire connection with the main office 
of the Los Angeles District Telegraph Company. 


Assembly Hall and Athletic Field for Employees 


A feature that deserves emphasis in the terminal 
development under consideration is the extensive provi- 
sion made for convenient communication throughout the 
terminal and for the comfort and recreation of employees. 
Attention has already been directed to the advantageous 
arrangement of the tracks. In addition to this the Los 
Angeles terminal is characterized by its elaborate layout 
of driveways which afford ready and safe access for 
trucks and pedestrians to all facilities. Special attention 
has also been given to the installation of wash rooms and 
locker buildings throughout the terminal while other pro- 
visions include a large assembly hall and class room with 
equipment for shop apprentices located in the office 
building, together with an athletic field, an unusually well 
equipped hospital, and an adequate number of well dis- 
tributed drinking fountains. Special provision has also 
been made for automobile parking and it is expected to 
do considerable landscaping in the area. 


house, which is built of brick and concrete, and the oil 
house, a structure of reinforced concrete and steel. 

The reason given for this radical departure from the 
trend in building practice is economy. Located as Los 
Angeles is, close to the forests, but remote from the steel 
producing sections, mill construction afforded an oppor- 
tunity to save on freight and erection. The absence of 
the heating problem encountered in colder climates with 
the attendant fire hazard was also favorable to mill con- 
struction. When it was further agreed that the mainte- 
nance of this type of construction would be no more 
expensive than that of steel structures, which would 
require painting as often as wood, and that the problem 
of fire protection could be solved by using less inflammable 
material where this was indispensable and providing 
adequate fire fighting facilities generally, there was left 
only the question of pride to obstruct the contemplated 
program. This was not considered sufficient to overbal- 
ance the possible economy of wood construction and the 
timber construction was accordingly adopted. It is esti- 
mated that $300,000 was saved in consequence. 


Lumber Shipped by Water 


Approximately 2,500,000 ft. of lumber was used on 
the work, which required placing special orders with 
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milling companies on the northwest coast. This lumber, 
Izon all which was carefully selected and milled in the 
: 2 viciiity of the stands from which it was cut, was loaded 
- on jumber boats and thence shipped to San Pedro harbor, 
where the lumber was placed on cars directly from ship’s 


i tackle. The largest timbers in these shipments were the 
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used for erection purposes. This crane carried a 70-ft. 
boom and assisted a full swing Guy derrick having a 
115-ft. mast with a 100-ft. boom and a 20-ft. extension. 
With this derrick located in the bay adjacent to the 
Industrial crane, the raising of the largest trusses, all 
framing of which had previously been completed, was 
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columns for the locomotive erection shop which are 20 in. 
by 24 in. in section and 60 ft. long, and the bottom chords 
of the longer trusses in this shop, which are 16 in. by 
16 in. in section and 90 ft. long. The latter timbers 
required three flat cars for loading and handling in trains. 

Upon arrival at the new terminal the timber was 
unloaded in framing yards established inside the several 
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buildings, this system having been adopted to avoid 
duplicate handling. All concrete foundations and column 
footings were completed prior to the arrival of the lumber 
and temporary erection tracks were laid through the 
buildings for receiving the cars of lumber and to accom- 
modate the movement of an Industrial traveling crane 








The. Locomotive Erecting and Boiler Shop, Showing the Saw Tooth Roof Construction 


easily accomplished, while in raising the smaller trusses 
only the derrick was required. 

The framing of the trusses was accomplished with the 
aid of a templet. This templet was first assembled and 
checked to prevent possible error. After framing the 
timbers for one-half of the truss the framing of the other 
half of the truss was accomplished by merely reversing 
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A Portion of the Forward End of the Locomotive Shop, Showing the 200-Ton Crane 


the templet. All boring of holes for truss rods, etc., was 
done by means of electrically driven drills, the largest 
holes being three inches in diameter. When framed the 
rods were tightened to provide camber, that of the largest 
trusses being 134 in. All framing having been completed, 
bridles were placed around the trusses, which were then 




















































hoisted into position from the floor on columns previously 
erected by means of the guy derrick and crane. The 
largest trusses are 61 ft. above top of rail. The strength 
and stiffness of the trusses were such that no racking or 
twisting was experienced in the process of raising and 
the entire erection was carried out simply by moving the 
derrick and crane back one panel at a time. 

The only use made of structural steel in the terminal 
was in the locomotive erection shop. Structural steel 
columns were erected in the main bay to support the roof 
trusses and carry the loads of the heavy cranes. The 
roof of the buildings consists of No. 20 gage Armco 
corrugated galvanized iron sheets and the sides of No. 22 
gage Armco iron, while all windows are equipped with 
metal sash containing wire glass with pivotal panels for 
ventilation. Lighting is provided in the roof by monitors 
supplemented, in the case of the locomotive and _ black- 
smith shops, by a saw tooth roof construction. This 
type of construction, by breaking the long slope of the 
roofs in these buildings, serves also to render the buildings 
more attractive than they would otherwise be. The 
appearance of the shops is enhanced by the type of floor 
used, which consists of a layer of mastic 1% in. thick, 
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Company and H. W. Baum Company, both of Salt | ake 
City, Utah, handled the construction of the buildings, 
All piping, sewerage and electrical work, together with 
the moving of old machinery and various facilities from 
the old terminal and the installation of all new machinery, 
was handled by railroad forces. The entire project was 
completed by May 1, 1924, and is now in operation. 


Disastrous Tornado Damages 
Railways in Middle West 


EAVY property damage and the loss of many 
lives were caused by a tornado which swept over 
southern Illinois and Indiana on Wednesday 

afternoon, March 18. The railways whose lines entered 
the devastated region were among the heaviest sufferers. 
Property damage estimated at well over $2,000,000 and 
the loss of the lives of at least 40 employees were suf- 
fered by the Southern, the Mobile & Ohio, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Burl- 
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A Cross Section of the Locomotive Shop 


laid on a 434-in. concrete base except for the blacksmith 
and car repair shop where cinders are used; also by the 
orderly arrangement of the machinery. This machinery 
comprises that taken from the old and abandoned terminal 
at Fourth street, Los Angeles, together with about 70 new 
machines of the latest types and is with few exceptions 
electrically driven. 

For the drainage of the area on which the buildings are 
located as well as the area occupied by the tracks during 
seasons of high water, a concrete lined ditch has been 
constructed at the west end of the yard. This ditch is 
a mile long and has a cross section of 80 sq. ft. It 
diverts all storm water away from the terminal directly 
into the Los Angeles river. 

The new terminal was designed and constructed under 
the direction of the engineering department, Union 
Pacific system. The Utah Construction Company, Ogden, 
Utah, handled the grading for the shop grounds and 
classification yards, and the Lynch-Cannon Engineering 


ington & Quincy and the Illinois Central. The tornado 
first struck east of the Mississippi river in Missouri, 
damaging the Missouri Pacific at Annapolis, Mo. It 
then swung in a semi-circle south of St. Louis, and passed 
through Murphysboro, Ill. It turned again about 50 miles 
north of that point and proceeding in a southeasterly 
direction, wiped out Princeton, Ind., and then ended. 

The Southern was the most heavily damaged, its shops 
at Princeton, Ind., being wiped out with a loss estimated 
at over $1,000,000. The buildings demolished included 
a 32-stall roundhouse, blacksmith shop, office building, 
paint shop, car shed and coal chute. Fortunately 
the shop forces quit work at 4 p. m. so that they had left 
the buildings before the tornado struck and demolished 
them 15 minutes later. As a result, only two employees 
were killed. 

The Mobile & Ohio suffered most heavily at Murphys- 
boro, Ill, where its shops were totally destroyed. 
Twenty-nine employees at this point were killed. The 
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property demolished included a roundhouse, storehouse, 
reclamation shop, car repair shed, freight house and some 
60 freight cars and 5 passenger cars. The property 
damage was estimated at $750,000. 

Six employees of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
West Frankfort, Ind., were killed in the storm. The 











A Coal-Car Body Which Was Lifted from Its Trucks and 
Deposited Among the Trees 500 ft. from the Track 


buildings destroyed included a_ six-stall enginehouse, 
water tank, coaling station, yard office, scale house and 
other small buildings, the total loss being $52,000. A 
number of cars and locomotives were also damaged and 
one mile of telegraph line was wiped out. At Princeton 





Fire Completed the Destruction of the Mobile & Ohio Shops 
at Murphrysboro, Ill, After the Storm Had Passed 


the C. & E. I. lost two and one-half miles of telegraph 
line and suffered slight damage to equipment. The deck 
of one of its bridges was blown away and at one point 
600 ft. of track was lifted off the roadbed and deposited 
some distance to one side. 
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The Missouri Pacific lost its shops at Bush, Ill., with 
$63,000 damage, as well as a bridge over the Big Muddy 
river. The depot and coal chute at Gorham, IIl., were 
destroyed, as were the depots of Murphysboro, De Soto 
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All That Was Left of the Six-Stall Enginehouse of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois at West Frankfort, Ill. 


and Annapolis, Mo. The total property loss was $180,- 
000. One employee at Bush was killed. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy suffered a total 
damage of $15,000 to its property. 

The Illinois Central suffered the loss of its station at 
De Soto, Ill., and a pumping station at another point. A 
bridge over the Big Muddy river was shifted six feet out 
of line at the south end and 22 in. out of line in the 
opposite direction at the north end. The bridge was not 











All That Was Left of One of the Southern’s Shop Buildings 
at Princeton, Ind. 


slid out of line but was lifted from its foundations and 
then dropped: No passengers on trains of the roads in 
the devastated region were killed or injured. 

All the railways entering the damaged territory placed 
their resources at the disposal of the Red Cross and other 
agencies which carried aid to the injured and homeless. 
More than 50 special trains carrying doctors, nurses and 
supplies were operated by the Illinois Central alone from 
a number of points on its line. The first specials left 
Chicago and St. Louis within a few hours after word of 
the disaster reached headquarters. In addition the Illinois 
Central provided a special train to carry the injured from 
Murphysboro to a hospital in East St. Louis. The Pull- 
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man Company also provided the use of its cars for quart- 
ers for the medical forces in the field. The Missouri 
Pacific ran special trains with doctors and food supplies 
to Annapolis, Mo., and Gorham, Ill. Its work train 
bunk cars were also rushed in to provide living quarters 
for the homeless. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loadings declined in the week 
ended March 14 to a total of 924,149 cars, or 
less than the total for the first week in March, 
although this was an increase of 7,387 cars as compared 
with the figure for the corresponding week of last year 
and an increase of 20,033 cars as compared with 1923, 
and the cumulative total for the year to date is still slightly 
above that for last year. Increases as compared with last 
year were shown in the Pocahontas, Southern and South- 
western districts but other districts showed decreases. 
There were also increases in the loading of forest products, 
ore, merchandise and miscellaneous freight, the latter of 
which showed a gain of 27,482 cars as compared with last 
year, but reductions were shown in the loading of grain 
and products, livestock, coke and coal. The latter showed 
a decline of 21,408 cars to 149,105 cars, which is very low 
for this time of year. The increases as compared with 
1923 were reported in the loading of forest products, 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight, while the other 
classes of commodities showed decreases. The summary 
as compiled by the Car Service Division is given in the 
accompanying table: 


Revenve Fretcnt Car Loaprnc—Weex Enpep Saturpay, Marcu 14, 1925 





Districts 1925 1924 1923 
DA cutunedunk’ 6esusneeemendee ean 219,597 224,268 225,622 
EE ear 192,506 193,997 201,839 
OCTET eh adn weenie 42,116 39,217 35,544 
PR <6 eck oe bak en eew eee heen 156,715 144,468 145,542 
Northwestern .......... ivesveéeeeewres 112,799 120,339 110,859 
Sn POU. awk cckeksécenseeuse 133,724 134,466 130,228 
EE N_ GP PESO CI OE ECE 66,692 60,007 54,482 
.  —  ~SPRBSE ESS Se aes ye 313,215 314,812 295,569 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products .............. 37,045 42,546 39,282 
Livestock oe 31,517 30,030 
GEE wipseceeseeueseesec 170,513 183,377 
DE sciddbnenhnuvesseneebegnnes 13,675 15,323 
Forest products 79,748 73,985 

>. meee enehed pee des0s bene ehebeseus J 10,901 12,818 
en 2. Oh sceuéarncacnetacene 259,489 251,121 229,192 
Miscellaneous cicuaceeeavecsanneaeet 344,223 316,741 320,109 
Zt acteetdegevnedweéeateedeoeneeene 924,149 916,762 904,116 
yr ee re 930,009 929,381 905,344 
i Me vcvevebecensteeneenaesade 862,910 944,514 918,624 
TE ail a a aaa eis «dah art eae 925,295 845,699 830,187 
DE? D0 2.4 seeneadavaeatvaesc amhwn 902,877 935,589 816,646 
Cumulative total, eleven weeks.......... 9,924,477 9,772,232 9,463,648 


The freight car surplus is increasing. For the week 
ended March 7 it was 279,430 cars, including 138,045 
coal cars and 98,315 box cars. For the week ended March 
14 it was 295,939 cars, including 151,828 coal cars and 
100,995 box cars. 

The Canadian roads for the first week of March had 
a surplus of 28,900 cars, including 24,650 box cars and 
300 coal cars. For the week ended March 14 the surplus 
was 28,465 cars, including 24,165 box cars and 300 coal 
cars. The railroads of this country, during the first ten 
weeks this year, handled successfully the greatest volume 
of freight ever carried by them at this season of the year, 
according to a statement issued on March 20 by the board 
of director of the American Railway Association. 

On January 6, 1925, the Car Service Division estimated 
that during the first three months of 1925, 11,844,125 cars 
would be loaded with revenue freight, the greatest number 
for any similar period on record, exceeding by 256,851 
cars or 2.2 per cent the corresponding period in 1924. 
From January 1 to March 7, inclusive—ten weeks— 
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9,000,328 cars have actually been loaded. This exceeded 
by 0.3 per cent the estimate made by the Car Service 
Division as to what the total would be for those wee's, 
For the ten-weeks period, total loading of revenue freigh 
has exceeded by 144,858 cars, or 1.6 per cent, the corrre- 
sponding period last year when the previous high record 
for this season of the year was established. It also has 
exceeded by 440,796 cars, or 5.1 per cent, the correspond- 
ing period in 1923. The bulk of the increase so far in 
1925, compared with last year, has come principally from 
manufactured products or commodities used by the manu- 
facturing industry. Loading of miscellaneous freight 
totaled 3,024,617 cars from January 1 to March 7, in- 
clusive, an increase of 115,685 cars, or 4.0 per cent, com- 
pared with the same period last year. There also has 
been an increase of 13.6 per cent in the number of cars 
loaded with ore and a 5.3 per cent increase in the number 
loaded with coke. Merchandise and I. c. |. freight amounted 
to 2,365,826 cars, an increase of 91,128 cars, or 4.0 per 
cent, over the first ten weeks in 1924. 

Owing to the fact that the bulk of agricultural products 
was moved last fall and early in the winter, there has been 
a decrease in the number of cars loaded with such com- 
modities during the ten-weeks period. 

Loading of grain and grain products, for instance, has 
amounted to 457,708 cars, a decrease of 2.0 per cent under 
the same period in 1924, while there has been a decrease 
of 2.8 per cent in live stock loadings, the total for which 
amounted to 331,355 cars. Coal loading also has shown 
a decrease of 3.2 per cent, the total for the ten weeks being 
1,842,231 cars, compared with 1,903,814 cars for the same 
period last year. 

While revenue freight loading has been the heaviest in 
history for this season of the year, there has been a general 
upward tendency in the number of surplus freight cars in 
good repair and immediately available for service. On 
January 1, 1925, class I railroads reported 266,252 surplus 
freight cars, while on the same date the previous year there 
were 312,338 cars. The railroads on March 7, 1925, had 
279,430 surplus freight cars in good repair and im- 
mediately available for service, an increase of 13,178, 
compared with a number at the beginning of the year and 
an increase of 135,004, compared with the number of 
surplus freight cars on March 7, 1924. 

The railroads on March 1, 1925, also had 4,988 service- 
able locomotives in storage compared with 3,800 on the 
same date the previous year, or an increase of 1,188 loco- 
motives. They also had 139 more serviceable locomotives 
in storage on March 1 than on January 1, this year. On 
March 1 there were approximately 6,000 fewer freight 
cars in need of repair than on January 1, this year. 


Car Loading in Canada 

Revenue car loading in Canada during the week ended 
March 14 showed a slight increase over the previous week, 
as a result of heavier loading in grain, lumber, pulpwood, 
other forest products and miscellaneous freight. The 
decrease of 5,165 cars from the corresponding week of 
1924 was caused principally by smaller harvest and 
lighter loading of grain and shutdowns in the coal mines. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 





———_—"_-———— to date 
Mar.14 Mar.7 Mar.15 — — 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products.... 6,432 6,238 7,716 70,493 90,545 
Live stock 2,267 2,313 24,565 22,989 
OE sosseus . 4,152 6,085 61,867 52,106 
NS iin ie ehh heen kd ee 339 205 3,611 2,926 
Lumber 3,2 2,862 4.647 30.870 34,231 
eee 4,563 3,725 4,932 44,848 42,252 
ee GO BT ccccussnceve 2.187 2,418 2,255 23,412 23,945 
Other forest products ....... 3,817 3,377 3,523 36,173 33,990 
"EE see aa er 1,300 1,277 980 12.671 9,797 
Merchandise L. C. L. ...... 14,716 14.779 13,590 149,959 135,280 
OC Le 10,864 10,269 11,240 106,193 110,817 
Total cars loaded ........... 52,321 51,703 57,486 564,662 558,878 
Total cars received from con- 
SEE bcctoney<cacuevees 35,869 33,285 40,213 365,006 378,438 
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Freight Claim Payments Decrease 


Suggestions for further reducing loss and damage made by 






A. L. Green, special representative 


REIGHT claim payments during the year 1924, re- 

ported by 209 carriers in the United States and 

Canada, amounted to $48,262,543 as compared 
with $49,540,377 in 1923, thereby showing a decrease of 
$1,277,834 or 2.6 per cent. Loss charged to entire pack- 
age, other than entire package, defective or unfit equip- 
ment, robbery of entire package and other than entire 
package and error of employee, amounted to $12,166,818 
or 25.2 per cent of the total, compared with 29.9 per cent 
in 1923 and 36.2 per cent in 1922. Total damage con- 
sisting of unlocated damage, rough handling of cars, im- 
proper handling, loading, unloading or stowing, defective 
or unfit equipment, improper refrigeration or ventilation, 
freezing or heater failure, concealed damage, wrecks, and 
fire or marine loss or damage, amounted to $28,488,128 
or 59 per cent of the total as compared with 56.6 per cent 
in 1923 and 53.4 per cent in 1922. Total delay amounted 
to $7,607,597 or 15.8 per cent of the total, compared 
with 13.5 per cent in 1923 and 10.4 per cent in 1922, 

The freight loss and damage situation was described 
by A. L. Green, special representative, Committee on 
Freight Claim Prevention, American Railway Associa- 
tion, before a meeting of the Eastern Claim Conference 
in New York on March 18 as follows: 

As reported by carriers embracing 95 per cent of 
United States and 60 per cent of Canadian mileage, also 
member steamship lines, freight claim payments for 1924 
amounted to $48,262,543, which is 2.6 per cent or $1,277,- 
834 less than the 1923 total. Deducting a salvage credit 
of $739,971, also Canadian and steamship lines payments 
the United States total was $46,022,563 and the ratio of 
gross freight earnings was 1.06 per cent, compared with 
1.05 per cent in 1923. This does not mean that the claim 
prevention—or perhaps better termed freight protection— 
movement is losing ground, or even standing still. Three 
abnormal conditions raised the 1924 ratio considerably, to 
wit: Perishable freight claims arising from the 1922 
shopmen’s strike aggregating $2,000,000, inter-carrier re- 
sponsibility for most of which was in dispute were finally 
charged off in the 1924 accounts; the suspense account 
holding unadjusted inter-carrier claims was reduced by 
$1,459,227 in 1924 and gross freight earnings were re- 
duced 6 per cent resulting from a substantial drop in coal 
and heavy loading freight tonnage while merchandise and 
manufactured articles, which relatively produce more 
claims, moved in heavy volume. Moreover, 2,498,790 
freight loss and damage claims were presented in 1924 
compared with 2,833,984 in 1923, a decrease of 11.8 per 
cent, and at the close of December, 1924, there were 23 
per cent fewer claims pending than at the corresponding 
time in 1923, 

All things considered, the year 1924 may be regarded 
as one of the solid achievements, both in improving the 
technique of claim prevention and in raising the stand- 
ards of freight service. Fundamentally, conditions are 
right for a substantial reduction this year. Barring the 
unforeseen, and if present plans for revitalizing the in- 
terest of employees mature, it is probably safe to assert 
that the total for 1925 can be cut to 40 million dollars. 

Much credit is due the freight claim prevention and 
police departments for their effective cooperation with one 
another and the very considerable advance made in the 
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method of connecting claim causes. Whether we again 
cut loss and damage in half, as we all set out to do a year 
ago, will depend upon the extent to which prevention 
methods are further diversified and made more effective. 
This means that loss and damage must be reduced to 
$25,000,000 per annum, or 7 million dollars below the 
1914 figure. It can be done easily, but not without some 
increase in the forces specially engaged in prevention, 
their education in certain matters which have been neg- 
lected and a great deal more fact finding and analyzing. 

The Wall Street analysts and railway executives and 
writers are pointing to the tremendous reduction in loss 
and damage as one of the really big accomplishments of 
the carriers since federal control. The figure for 1920 
is generally put at 120 million dollars. It was more like 
175 millions, for express claims aggregated 22 millions in 
that year and the picture is not complete without adding 
the cost of adjusting approximately 6,500,000 freight and 
express claims, also the cost of recoopering several million 
packages that failed in transit. The American Railway 
Express Company has made great progress. In 1924 its 
claims amounted to less than 5 million dollars. Not to be 
overlooked or undervalued, has been a large amount of 
research and education in packing and package require- 
ments which has been carried on quietly by a number of 
trade association executives and committees in their par- 
ticular lines of business. 

One of the amazing accomplishments has been the im- 
proved efficiency in the handling of and protection of 
L. C. L. freight. Take as examples, the reductions in the 
claims paid on shoes and the dry goods group, over 90 
per cent of which are for shortage. In 1921, shoe claims 
totalled about 3 million dollars; in 1924 only % million. 
The reduction from 1923 was 34 per cent. Clothing, dry 
goods and notions cost around $12,500,000 in claims in 
1920; for 1924 these claims were only $2,238,000. Losses 
of entire packages (cause undetermined) which reached 
a peak of 19 million dollars in 1920, were only $3,370,000 
last year, and if adequate attention had been paid to the 
shortages from carload shipments of package freight 
which amounted to $868,000 in 1924, the total probably 
would have gone below 3 millions. Compare this item 


- to 1914 when these claims, on a 50 per cent lower price 


level exceeded 5 million dollars. Compare the claims 
paid last year because of the depredations of thieves with 
conditions in 1914. Probably not in the last twenty 
years, taking into consideration the amount of business 
handled, and certainly not in the last ten years, has L. C. 
L. freight service been as safe and dependable as it was 
last year. This is freight claim prevention at its best. 
Not so good with the carload problem, which has never 
been properly analyzed and studied. 

What of the future? It may be assumed that the 
splendid progress in reducing L. C. L. losses will be con- 
tinued. Aside from certain container and packing fac- 
tors this problem is almost wholly within carriers’ control. 
The carload problem is not one whit more difficult except 
perishable freight, but it is largely within shippers’ con- 
trol and probably it will cost the railways considerably 
more to get the facts which will enable them to bring the 
claims down. The compensation will be greater. 

Based upon observation of practices and results on a 


























































number of the larger systems, it would appear that ade- 

quate results cannot be expected by leaving claim pre- 
vention to the general operating organization. While it 
may be argued that the operating department is respon- 
sible for practically all claim causes, experience amply 
demonstrates that there is as much need for specializing 
in claim prevention in a separate department, as for most 
of the other specialized lines of work. Unfortunately, 
some roads are not yet adequately organized for effective 
claim prevention. Hence they are paying out thousands, 
and even hundreds of thousands of dollars in easily pre- 
ventable damage claims; they are unable to fulfill their 
obligations to other carriers to assist them in removing the 
causes of claims, and, of supreme importance, public 
relations suffer because of so many points of irritation 
over delayed, lost and damaged shipments. Does a good 
prevention department pay? Is not the answer to be 
found in the fact that such departments often “collect” 
from one to several hundred thousand dollars a year in 
preventable claims? 

Altogether too much prevention effort goes to waste. 
Freight checkers should be educated to make more in- 
telligent and complete reports. As the report is the 
foundation for all successful prevention, it is evident that 
if substantial improvement could be made here it would 
be reflected in better service and claims saved. 

One of the best illustrations of effective reporting is the 
3oston and Maine handling of the grape business at Bos- 
ton last season. Each damage was intelligently reported 
in detail, accompanied by a photograph showing the 
condition and as often as possible, the fault in each case. 
If the carload problem is to be tackled in earnest, no 
better instrument could be found than the camera. A 
shipper will act on what a picture shows when a written 
description invites argument and defense. How much 
stronger the lesson when impact register tapes showing 
rough handling are accompanied by pictures of the disas- 
trous effect on the lading? 

One of the important phases of prevention which has 
been undervalued by the individual road is the large 
amount of damage caused by the use of unsuitable con- 
tainers, improper interior packing and unscientific crate 
design. Probably one crate out of every two could be 
improved and even greater improvement is possible in 
the method of fastening or floating articles in crates so 
the crate instead of the contents‘ will take up shocks in 
handling. It is not generally known that the facilities 
of the Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. Govern- 
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ment at Madison, Wis., are available to shippers for im. 

proving their packing and crating. The only conditions 
are that the service shall be paid for and the record open 
to public inspection. Several container manufacturers 
maintain testing laboratories and give free advice to their 
customers or prospective customers and there is also a 
laboratory at Rockaway, N. J., where containers are re- 
designed as a business, 

As far as we know, no road has in its employ a pre- 
vention inspector who is thoroughly familiar with pack- 
ing and container questions. Before we can hope to cope 
with this problem it will be necessary to educate quite a 
number of prevention representatives in the A B C’s of 
correct packing and container practices. As a starting 
point, the Committee on Freight Claim Prevention will 
shortly announce a week’s special course of training at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, for railroad and express 
employees only. An outline of the subjects to be covered 
will be furnished, and the fee will be made as light as 
possible. If we get 30 applications the fee probably will 
not be more than fifty dollars. It is earnestly hoped that 
the railroads will respond heartily to this opportunity 
and if they do, there will be available enough qualified 
men to make some valuable container studies at represen- 
tative points. Such a course probably could be followed 
up later with three or four day courses at New York and 
Chicago, consisting of lectures by eminent classification 
and container authorities, special laboratory tests and 
visits at various box factories. Education along these 
lines will enable a railroad to offer advisory service to its 
customers which ought to help from the competitive as 
well as the prevention standpoint. 

The motion picture presents another opportunity to 
reduce claims. Unquestionably visual education here is 
superior to all other forms. A thorough investigation 
has been made of the feasibility of using small-size cam- 
eras and films. Films that cost around $30,000 to pro- 
duce are now available for reproduction to the members 
at a mere fraction of their original cost. A complete out- 
fit, including copies of 15 or 20 films with individual road 
advertising eliminated, cameras for taking and projecting 
pictures, etc., can be obtained for $500 or $600. These 
cameras, with carrying cases, weigh only 20 Ib. A circu- 
lar on this will soon be issued. No better investment 
could be made than to buy this outfit and stimulate the 
interest of employees from one end of the line to the 
other by showing them, on the screen, how freight should 
be handled, cars sealed, and the results of careless work. 

















First Locomotive Repaired at Finley Shops of the Southern at North Birmingham, Ala.—Received Class 3 Repairs in 13 Eight- 
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Canadian Pacific 


1924 Operations 


Gross earnings decrease only 7 per cent in spite of marked 
reduction in Canadian wheat crop 


to an end the late agricultural depression in the 
United States was the circumstance of a large 

wheat crop in this country in 1924 and the sale of that 
crop at a high price. The high price resulted principally 
from the fact that there was a poor wheat crop in Canada. 
In fact, the crop in Canada was only slightly more than 
one-half the production of 1923. There is no carrier in 
North America, the prosperity of which depends more 
upon the welfare of the wheat farmer than the Canadian 
Pacific, either from the standpoint of the traffic in wheat 
itself or the transportation of the commodities bought with 
the proceeds of the sale of the wheat. Realizing the ad- 
verse character of the conditions that must have ruled in 
Canada in 1924, it is surprising to see to what a small ex- 
tent the Canadian Pacific was affected. Of course, it is 
true that there was a record-breaking wheat crop in 1923 
which presumably gave the agricultural sections of Canada 


O* of the several factors that assisted in bringing 


system of 20,000 miles of railroad. It operates its own 
sleeping and parlor car services, its own express com- 
pany, its own commercial.telegraph and news services, its 
own hotels and, in addition to all these, it operates a fleet 
of some 60 ocean and coastwise steamships aggregating 
417,506 gross tons. A person can go from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific on the Canadian Pacific rails, or he can 
travel from London to Japan or China on Canadian 
Pacific ships and railroad lines. 

Of the mileage of 20,000, there are 14,062 included in 
the Canadian Pacific traffic returns. The mileage of other 
lines operated totals 992, and at present the company has 
175 miles under construction, these three categories mak- 
ing a total of 15,229. In addition, the Canadian Pacific 
controls through stock ownership 5, 117 miles of railroad 
in the United States, including the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, 4,404; the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, 615, and the Mineral Range, 98. 











substantial buying power in the early part of 1924. Fur- The Canadian Pacific is characterized by its con- 
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The Canadian Pacific 


thermore, while the 1924 Canadian crop was small, it was 
sold at high unit prices. 

The Canadian Pacific’s gross income from railroad 
operations in 1924 was but 7 per cent less than in 1923. 
lhe reduction in operating expenses was sufficiently sub- 
stantial so that the net from railroad operations was almost 
the same as in 1923. This was, however, a decrease in 
what the Canadian Pacific terms its “Special Income.” 
The net corporate income available for dividends totaled 
$32,628,207, equivalent after the dividends on the pref- 
erence stock to $11.01 a share on the ordinary stock. The 
net corporate income in 1923 totaled $34,899,409, equiva- 
lent to $12.00 a share on the ordinary stock. 


Extensive Operations 


It has been said frequently that there is no railroad 
property in the United States that compares quite with the 
Canadian Pacific. The Union Pacific, with its enormous 
investment in and large revenue from securities of other 
carriers, is our nearest approach to it but even the Union 
Pacific is hardly comparable. The Canadian Pacific is a 
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servatism, particularly from‘a financial point of view. Its 
railroad properties are carried at a value of $641,212,727, 
and its ocean and coast-wise steamships at a value of 
$60,146,629. The balance sheet shows acquired securities 
held at a cost value of $137,353,287. Of particular in- 
terest is the total of $182,557,174 representing invest- 
ments and available resources, including the deferred pay- 
ments on lands and townsites, miscellaneous investments 
(including the stock of the Soo Line, etc.) and assets in 
lands and properties remaining unsold. It is the last item 
that is of particular interest. The Canadian Pacific in 
1924 sold about 100,000 acres of land at an average of 
$18.50 per acre, or, excluding about 7,000 acres of 
irrigated land, at an average of $15.90 per acre. The 
agricultural lands still unsold are mostly held at an aver- 
age value of $13.00’ and some at a much lower figure. 
There are 3,000,000 acres of coal right reserved under 
land sold and unsold in Alberta, to be developed on a 
royalty basis, held at a total figure of $100. Similarly, 
there are natural gas rights reserved on 100,000 acres of 
land also in Alberta, and also held at $1.00 but from which 














































































lands the Canadian Pacific in 1924 received revenue of no 
less than $315,776. 


Conservative Capitalization 


The capitalization of the Canadian Pacific is unusually 
simple. There is outstanding an issue of $3,650,000 
Algoma branch first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The 
principal bonded debt, however, is in the form of the 
so-called 4 per cent consolidated debenture stock of which 
there is now in the hands of the public a total of $264,244,- 
882. This is a bond rather than a stock. It is without 
maturity, and is a prior charge on earnings. There 
were outstanding on December 31, 1924, $10,790,000 of 
equipment obligations. The Canadian Pacific has out- 
standing two classes of stock, the preference and the ordi- 
nary. The preference stock totals $100,148,588 and 
receives 4 per cent. The ordinary stock totals $260,- 
000,000 and has received dividends in every year since 
1882 with the single exception of 1895. Since 1912, it 
has received dividends of 10 per cent. In 1924, the Cana- 
dian Pacific sold in London £1,400,000 of its 4 per cent 
preference stock and in New York $10,000,000 of its 
debenture stock. It also sold $12,000,000 ten-year col- 
lateral trust gold notes, secured by $15,000,000 of the 
debenture stock and $30,000,000 4% per cent sinking 
fund secured note certificates, secured by the assignment 
of unpaid purchase moneys or deferred payments on lands 
sold. 

The interest on the last named issue is not a fixed 
charge on the railroad operations. At the end of the year 
there was a cash balance of $42,405,206, about the same 
as at the end of 1922, and comparing with $27,303,369 
at the end of 1923. The Canadian Pacific, at the present 
time, has a surplus of $248,000,000. 


» 1924 Results 


Gross earnings from railroad operations in 1924 totaled 
$182,502,156, and $195,837,090 in 1923, a decrease 
of 7 per cent. Of the 1924 total, $123,505,140 represented 
earnings from freight and the remainder earnings from 

_ passengers, mails, sleeping cars, express and miscellane- 
ous. The 1924 operating expenses (inclusive of taxes, 
parlor and sleeping car expenses, etc.) totaled $145,274,- 
914 comparing with $158,358,080 in 1923, which was a 
decrease of 8 per cent. The decrease in transportation 
expenses was 9 per cent. The result of the slightly larger 
decrease in expenses than in revenues was to maintain net 
earnings of $37,227,242 about on a par with the figure for 
1923. 

From its railroad earnings the Canadian Pacific 
pays its “fixed charges,” which in 1924 totaled $14,070,- 
287, the 4 per cent dividends on its preference stock, and 7 
per cent of the 10 per cent dividends on its ordinary stock. 
The surplus after these deductions was, in 1924, $463,614. 
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This was below average. In 1924, the surplus after diyj. 
dends was $1,633,347. Figures for other years are zivey 
in the table. 


Special Income 


It was noted above that the Canadian Pacific pays 10 
per cent dividends on its ordinary stock, of which 7 per 
cent is from railroad operations. The other 3 is paid from 
“Special Income,” which includes the earnings from in. 
vestments, interest on deposits and interest and dividends 
on other securities, the net earnings of the ocean and 
coastal steamship lines and the net earnings of the com- 
mercial telegraph and news department, hotels, etc. This 
special income totaled, in 1924, $9,971,252, and was 
slightly below the average which has been about $11,000- 
000. In 1923, special income totaled $11,391,052. The 
earnings from steamship operations were about $600,000 
less than in 1923, although larger than in most previous 
years. There was a similar decrease in earnings from 
the telegraph and news department, hotels, etc. There 
was an increase of no less than $1,500,000 in interest on 
deposits, but this was balanced by a decrease of about the 
same amount in net revenue from investments, due 
largely to the failure of the Soo Line to earn its dividends, 
Even with the decrease in total special income in 1924, 
there was left after the 3 per cent dividends paid from 
this source a surplus of $2,171,252. In computing the 
earnings on the ordinary stock ($11.01 in 1924) the 
special income is included. The net earnings from rail- 
road operations and the special income combined make a 
total sufficient to cover fixed charges over three times. 


Expansion ¢ 


The Canadian Pacific does not show in its annual report 
a classified commodity statement, such as is required in 
the reports of the United States carriers. It does, how- 
ever, show a tabulation of the amount of grain carried in 
bushels, of the lumber in feet, the live stock in numbers, 
the manufactured articles in tons, etc. Each of the sev- 
eral items shown was less in 1924 than in 1923 with the 
exception of live stock and “all other articles.” The grain 
traffic totaled 231,805,276 bushels comparing with 268,- 
667,055 in 1923, a decrease of 14 per cent. Even with 
this decrease the grain carried in 1924 exceeded in amount 
that carried in most previous years, 1916, 1922 and 1923 
being the only exceptions. This situation presumably 
results from the steady expansion of the Canadian wheat 
areas and the like steady expansion of the Canadian 
Pacific. Thus, the mileage included in the C. P. R. traf- 
fic returns in 1922 was 13,536; in 1923, 13,658 and in 
1924, 14,062. 

At the present time the Canadian Pacific has 175 miles 
of line under construction. More exactly, in 1924, 227 
miles of new line were graded and 214 miles of track laid 








CANADIAN PACIFIC OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1914 TO 1924. 


Reve- Reve- 
Year Revenue Rev. per nue nue Working Oper- 
ended Revenue tons per tonmiles train car Gross expenses Net ating Surplus* after 
June 30 Mileage Revenue tons ton miles mile of road cents load load earnings (ine. taxes) aftertaxes ratio 7% dividends 
1914 12,044 27,801,217 10,821,748,859 896,470 0.75 407 20.15 $129,814,824 $87,388,896 $42,425,923 67.32 $9,698,254 
1915 12,917 21,490,596 7,940,151,342 625,338 0.77 411 19.13 98,865,210 65,290,582 33,574,628 66.04 89,915 
1916 12,994 29,276,872 14,057,685,773 1,070,068 0.64 503 22.90 129,481,886 80,255,965 49,225,921 61.98 15,444,159 
Year Envep Dec. 31. 
1916 12,989 30,168,798 14,931,739,090 1,133,343 0.65 519 22 87 139,729,687 89,253,188 50,476,499 63.88 éptinden 
1917 13,389 31,198,685 14,882,991,224 1,129,908 0.70 539 23.77 152,389,335 105,843,317 46,546,018 69.46 12,420,916 
1918 13,389 29,856,694 13,014,665,922 991,680 0.85 530 23.90 157,537,698 123,055,310 34,502,388 78.10 2,203,621 
1919 13,389 25,102,821 11,121,322,012 840,928 1.00 498 22.08 176,929,060 143,996,024 32,933,036 81.39 844,250 
1920 13,492 30,160,134 13,994,508,975 1,066,401 1.04 529 23.44 216,641.349 183,488,305 33,153,044 84.70 450,359 
1921 13,444 23,710,606 10,811,087,106 818,743 1.19 519 24.21 193,021,854 158,820,114 34,201,740 82.28 755,391 
1922 13,536 27,744,586 12,977,400,058 976,479 0.99 534 24.53 186,675,036 150,373,345 36,301,691 80.55 1,025,509 
1923 13,658 30,852,994 14,500,617,325 1,087,711 0.93 535 24.83 195,837,090 158,358,079 37,479,010 80.86 1,633,347 
1924 14,062 28,776,386 12,648,622,773 930,564 0.98 520 24.05 182,502,156 145,274,914, 37,227,242 79.60 463,614 


* The Canadian Pacific pays fixed charges, the 4 per cent dividends on its preference stock and 7 per cent dividends on the ordinary stock from its railroad 


earnings and in addition 3 per cent dividends (making a total of 10 
totaled $14,070,287. 
000. “Special Income” totaled $9,971,252. 


n | per cent) on the ordinary stock are paid from “Special Income.” 
Dividends on the preference stock from 1924 income totaled $3,993,342 and 7 per cent dividends on the ordinary stock totaled $18,200,- 


Fixed charges in 1924 
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on lines previously authorized. At the stockholders’ meet- 
ing to be held shortly, authority will be asked to approve 
the issue of debenture stock for the construction of a total 
of 176 miles, exclusive of the 39-mile Langdon North 
branch to be built jointly with the Canadian National, 
previously authorized. In 1924, the company spent $4,417,- 
251 for the construction of branch lines, and there was 
spent for improvements to present lines the sum of 
$8,123,585, exclusive of any expenditures for equipment 
which, however, were small. These sums were slightly 
smaller than in 1923, but much above the average for 
preceding years. Just now the company has two impor- 
tant projects in hand. One is the grade crossing elimina- 
tion at Toronto. This will mean a line to connect with the 
new station commenced in 1915 but not yet in use, and the 
cost will be shared with the Canadian National and the 
city. The other project is the reconstruction of Lake 
Louis Chalet, a portion of which was destroyed by fire last 
uly. 

The familiar picture of Canadian Pacific to those on the 
United States side of the Canadian border is its remark- 
able skill in handling tourist traffic, particularly in the 
Canadian Rockies, where one finds excellently appointed 
trains, stations and hotels, and a savoir faire and courtesy 
that makes the trip a pleasure from every point of view. 
These things are likewise a feature of Canadian Pacific 
passenger service throughout Canada, so that it is not by 
chance that Canadian Pacific passenger earnings are so 
large a proportion of gross income as they happen to be. 
The competing Canadian National has a high standard 
set for it to rival. 


Grain Traffic 


One does not see the true picture of the prairie 
provinces in riding through them. The fields of grain 
and the three or four grain elevators strung along the 
track at every station, large or small, tell only a small part 
of the story. The rest is to be found in the operating 
problem of moving the vast Canadian wheat crop to 
market. The grain moves in a period of but 90 days 
between the time of harvest and the close of navigation 
on the lakes. West of Winnipeg the Canadian Pacific lines 
fan out in numberless branches. The grain comes into 
Winnipeg over these branches and from there moves over 
the double track line to Port Arthur and Fort William 
whence it is transshipped to vessels for movement to 
3uffalo or to such points as Port McNicoll, Ont., where it 
is again put in cars for movement to Montreal. 

D. C. Coleman, vice-president of the C. P. R. western 
lines, once outlined the importance of Winnipeg as a 
primary grain market by pointing out that in the period 
from September 1 to December 1, 1922, the receipts of 
grain at Minneapolis totaled 45.969,100 bushels whereas 
those at Winnipeg totaled 108,231,514 bushels. The 
problem of moving this grain is one of preparation, which 
means that the entire western end of the system must be 
put in preparation months ahead to handle the traffic with- 
out delay. Cars are stored in the prairie provinces as 
early as March; the large Strathcona yard at Winnipeg is 
used only when the volume of grain is at its peak, etc. 
There is thus an enormous investment idle throughout 
most of the year. The wonder is that, with this situation, 
the Canadian Pacific can handle its traffic with average 
receipts of but 0.98 cents per ton-mile and still earn from 
its railway operations consistently 7 per cent on its ordi- 
nary stock. This, in the last analysis, is the real testimony 
of the Canadian Pacific’s excellence of operation and 
management. There is no intention here of contrasting 
the privately owned lines of Canada with the government 
lines. It is generally believed, as a matter of fact, that the 
Canadian Pacific will suffer severely if it alone contents 
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itself to live upon its past performances, so excellent has 
become the competing service of the Canadian National. 


Crow’s Nest Pass Rates 


The one disconcerting feature in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific today is the Crow’s Nest Pass rates sit- 
uation. These rates were established in 1897, under an 
agreement whereby the Canadian Pacific offered to main- 
tain low rates to and from the prairie provinces in return 
for a subsidy covering the construction of a line through 
Crow’s Nest Pass. The Crow’s Nest Pass rates were 
suspended shortly after the war and this suspension was 
renewed from year to year by the Privy Council of 
Canada, which is the cabinet acting for the Governor Gen- 
eral. Last year the Privy Council failed to renew the 
suspension and so early in July the rates returned to 
force, but they were made to apply to only those stations 
in eastern Canada in existence at the time the agreement 
was made. The railways and communities discriminated 
against appealed to the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and this board, in October, suspended these rates partially 
under the theory that the law constituting their body and 
defining its duties was subsequent to the Crow’s Nest Pass - 
act and that the Crow’s Nest act, being prior to and con- 
tradictory to the powers conferred upon the Board, they 
were not governed by the act; so the Crow’s Nest Pass 
rates were abolished. A short time ago, however the 
Canadian Government ordered the rates to be restored. 
Meantime the prairie provinces had instituted a suit in 
the courts against the invalidation of the Crow’s Nest 
rates by the Board and the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada was announced a week or two ago. This de- 
cision sustained the attitude of the prairie provinces; i.e., 
that under the legislation as it now stands the Crow’s Nest 
rates must stand, on the ground that the rates were 
statutory and not subject to review by the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners. 

The government has announced, however, that it will 
propose legislation to bring about a solution of the rate 
problem during the present session of Parliament. The 
Canadian Pacific takes the view that matters of this kind 
should be left in the hands of the rate regulating authority. 
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Typical Absolute Signal at End of Passing Track Protecting 
Rear of Train on the Northern Pacific 















































































Multiple Unit Car for The Great Indian Peninsula Railway in India 





Bombay Suburban Electrification 


Motor cars are effectively fire-proofed and are designed to 
run through water two feet deep 


LECTRIC railway service was inaugurated on 
February 3, 1925, on the Bombay Harbor branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in India. 

The present electrified section extends north and east from 
the Victoria terminal a distance of 12 miles; this includes 
28 miles of single track. The total route-mileage on com- 














Interior of a First Class Coach 


pletion of the suburban electrification will be 45 and the 
total mileage of single track 128. Four tracks will be 
equipped as far as Kurla and two tracks from Kurla to 
Kalyan. 

Power is purchased from the Tata group of hydro- 
electric supply companies. It is supplied to the substa- 
tions as 22,000-volt, 50-cycle, three-phase power and there 
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converted and delivered to the single-caternary overhead 
contact system as 1,500-volt direct current power. 

The catenary is made up of 37 gage, .115-in. copper and 
the contact wire is of the grooved type .125 sq. in. in sec- 
tions, making a total section of copper of .625 sq. in. per 
track. The relatively heavy contact wire used is of 
assistance in preventing the formation of “hard spots” due 
to action of the pantographs. The track rails are bonded 
with two bonds per rail joint. These are provided with 
solid heads which are expanded into holes in the web of 
the rail, and in order to make theft difficult they are in- 
stalled under the fishplates which are of special design to 
give the required clearance. 


Rolling Stock 


The trains are made up in units of four cars, each unit 
consisting of one motor car and three trailers; normally 
trains will consist of eight cars. The contract for cars, 
which was awarded to Cammell Laird & Company, in- 
cluded 13 motor cars, 26 driving trailer cars and 13 
trailer cars 12 ft. wide and 25 motor cars 10 ft. wide. 
The length of the 12-ft. coaches is 68 ft. and the height 
from rail to top of roof 13 ft. 8 in. The trailers weigh 
82,800 Ib. and the motor cars weigh 142,800 lb. The 
larger coaches are capable of carrying 200 passengers. 

Owing to their unusual width and the existing plat- 
forms, a special design has had to be embodied in the 
coaches, there being a considerable amount of body over- 
hang on each side of the underframes, which are of the 
solebar carrying type. The coaches are fitted with cen- 
tral automatic couplers of the M. C. B. type. and side 
plungers are provided to ensure easy riding. On each 
side of the trailer coaches are three doorways, each 4 
ft. 4 in. wide and provided with a pair of sliding doors, 
while doorways 2 ft. 4 in. wide and with a hinged door 
opening inwards are nrevided at each end. The floor ‘is 
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of Decolite composition laid on dovetail sheeting, and 
asbestos has been used in the construction of the roof and 
sides of the vehicles. 
The whole of the electrical equipment on the coaches, 
with the exception of the lighting and ventilating, was 
supplied by The English Electric Co., Limited, the con- 
sulting engineers on the electrical portion of the contract 
being Merz and McLellan. 

There are four motors on each motor coach, connected 
together in pairs in permanent series, the two pairs being 
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Commutator End of One of the-Driving Motors Showing 
Ventilating Valves for Use on Flooded Track 


controlled by the ordinary series parallel method. They 
are a self-ventilated railway type and develop a rated 
horsepower of 275 each at 700 volts. The power circuits 
1 are so arranged that the field and interpole coils of all the 
motors are always on the earth side of all the armatures. 


Precautions Against Water 


It is noteworthy that the new trains will be required 
during the monsoon period to run over flooded portions 




















One of the Vacuum Operated Pantographs 


f the line, when the depth of water will be as much as 
2 ft. above rail level. In such circumstances the motors 
are liable to be almost completely submerged, and special 
steps have, therefore, been taken to meet this condition. 
\ll the oil fillers and the commutator covers have been 
provided with water-tight joints, and special air valves 
have been provided for the inlet and exhaust openings for 
the ventilating air. These valves can easily be closed by 
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means of a special spanner, so that during flood times the 
motors will run as totally enclosed motors. 


Control Gear 


The control gear is of the “English Electric all-electric 
camshaft” type, arranged for automatic acceleration, and 
embodying the following essential features :—(a) A cam- 
shaft rotated by a small motor under the control of relays 
and of the master controller, the camshaft carrying a 
number of cams which open and close the contactors in 
definite sequence ; (b) two line breakers to break the main 
circuit, and (c) the usual electrically-operated auxiliary 
gear, comprising reverser, etc. The use of cams gives a 
mechanical control of the sequence of contactor opera- 
tion and obviates the necessity for fitting electric inter- 
locks which, with solenoid operation, are numerous and 
deal with appreciable currents in highly inductive circuits. 
The adoption of an electrically driven camshaft has elimi- 
nated a serious source of trouble in regard to both main- 
tenance cost and reliability. None of the contactors break 
current, except the two which have to deal with the com- 
paratively small current during transition from series to 
parallel. These contactors are fitted with blow-outs. The 
reduction in the number of current-breaking contactors 














Typical Double Track Structure 


makes the whole equipment compact and is another factor 
in reducing maintenance. 

The camshaft provides six notches in series, five notches 
in parallel and one field tap notch, and is arranged in two 
groups, both groups being driven by a single camshaft 
motor. The camshaft groups, consist of a number of steel 
cams which are mounted on a mica-insulated steel shaft. 
The cams are set at different angles, and each one in its 
turn closes a contactor. These contactors regulate the 
amount of starting resistance in the main circuit and also 
determine the grouping of the main motors. The pro- 
gression of the camshaft is entirely mechanical so that no 
electrical interlocking is required to prevent the contactors 
closing in the wrong order; the progression is definitely 
determined and there is no possibility whatever of in- 
correct operation. 


Interlocks 


The only two electrical interlocks on the equipment are 
an interlock on the reversers, which prevents the line 
breakers closing unless the reversers are in the correct 
position as determined by the master controller, and an in- 
terlock on the line breakers, so arranged that the cam- 
shaft cannot begin to rotate in a forward direction until 









the line breakers have closed, or backwards until the 
line breakers have opened. By reason of this latter inter- 
lock the main circuit is always made and broken on the 
line breakers alone, and the resistance contactors on the 
camshaft require neither blow-outs nor arc shields. Both 
line breakers and circuit breakers are of the “English Elec- 
tric” standard types and are fitted with a metallic shield 
blow-out. A feature of the control system is that the con- 
trol circuits are protected entirely by the main control 
fuse and separate fuses on each circuit are dispensed with. 
This has the important advantage of reducing the number 
of delays that otherwise occur from no other cause than 
blown fuses. The general construction of the equipment 
throughout is of the mica and metal principle. 


High-tension Chamber 


The whole of the control gear is housed in a special high- 
tension chamber in each motor coach. This high-tension 
chamber is divided into three compartments; the main 
compartment contains the camshaft groups, reverser, 
motor cut-out switch, circuit breaker, line breakers and 
motor generator set. The greater part of one side is taken 
up by the second compartment which contains the main 
accelerating resistances and the starting and permanent 
resistances for the motor generator set and exhauster 
motor. This compartment is separated from the main 
compartment by means of a panel which is bolted in place. 
The third compartment contains the pantograph isolat- 
ing links, main isolating switch, auxiliary circuit breakers 
for the motor generator set and exhaust motor, reverse 
current relay, L. T. contactor, etc. This latter compart- 
ment is fitted with a door interlocked with the main isolat- 
ing switch, as is also the door of the main compartment. 
The main isolating switch has three positions, a closed 
position, an open position and an earth position. The 
closed position is the normal running position. In the open 
position the high-tension current is cut off from the power 
circuits and everything in the main chamber is isolated 
from the high-tension with the exception of the motor 
terminals of the motor generator set. In this position the 
main door is unlocked and it is possible to enter the high- 
tension chamber. Control current being available, the 
controls may be tried and their operation examined. In 
the third position of the main isolating switch, the panto- 
graphs and the whole of the equipment becomes dead, the 
door leading to the auxiliary high-tension compartment is 
unlocked and the whole of the apparatus open to inspec- 
tion. 

In order to prevent a dead short circuit on the line, 
the pantograph operating mechanism is interlocked with 
the main isolating switch, so that this switch cannot be 
placed in the earth position until both pantographs are 
lowered. 


Pantographs 


There are two pantographs fitted to each coach, vacuum 
operated and controlled by an electro-vacuum valve. It is 
thus possible for the driver to lower all the pantographs 
simultaneously from his driving cab. Each pantograph 
further has a hand-operated cock on the vacuum supply, 
so that it is possible to use either one or other or both 
pantographs on any one motor coach. The pantographs, 
which are shown in one of the illustrations, are fitted with 
ball bearings throughout. These ball bearings, together 
with a special cam which regulates the leverage of the 
springs, ensure that there is an extremely small variation 
of pressure over the whole working range. 


Motor Generator Set 


The motor generator set, which is also illustrated, con- 
sists of a 1,500-volt compound wound motor driving a 5.7 
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kw. 120-volt compound-wound generator. In _ norinal 
operation the generator in the leading train unit sup} lies 
the current for operating the whole of the controls of the 
train, and the lighting and ventilating circuits of the lead- 
ing unit, the generators in the other units supplying the 
lighting and ventilating circuits of their respective units 
only. The overload capacity of each motor generator set 
is sufficient to allow one set to supply the current for two 
train units in case of an emergency. Two low-tension 
bus lines are fitted, and are so arranged that it is impossible 
to couple two motor generator sets in parallel, but at the 
same time allowing for the circuits on any unit being sup- 
plied from the motor generator set in an adjacent unit 
merely by throwing over a switch. 


Braking 


The vacuum brakes, which work on the single train 
pipe system, have been supplied by the Consolidated Brake 
and Engineering Company, Limited. A special electro- 
vacuum valve is fitted to cut the exhauster off from the 
train pipe when the brakes are being applied, thus ensur- 
ing an even application of the brakes throughout the 








Car-Floor-Level Platforms on Curve at a Station on Great 
Indian Peninsula’s Bombay Suburban Lines 


length of the train. The exhauster is of the Reavell rotary 
type, driven by 1,500-volt series wound motor. Normally 
the exhauster runs continuously at half speed, but on the 
driver’s brake being placed in the release position, the 
motor is speeded up to full speed, so that the normal 
vacuum of 20 in. can be restored throughout the train 
in ten seconds. 


Asbestos Flooring and Panels 


The extensive employment of asbestos products pro- 
vides significant commentary on their growing recognition 
in present day practice. On the Indian railways questions 
of comfort and cleanliness are of riecessity emphasized by 
climatic extremes. The adoption of asbestos, as manu- 
factured by Bell’s United Asbestos Company, Limited, in 
the construction of no fewer than 77 vehicles is a measure 
particularly adapted to the requirements of natural con- 
ditions. Apart from its heat insulating qualities, asbestos 
flooring very considerably minimizes risk of fire. In con- 
junction with steel framing and asbestos panelling, ““Deco- 
lite” flooring is stated to render rolling stock virtually 
fireproof, while a non-slipping surface and resilient tread 
are added advantages gained by its use in corridor 
coaches. For the intermediate lining of the walls and 
roofs “Salamander,” flexible air-cell millboard is sup- 
plied. It is specially treated to resist the moisture of the 
Indian monsoon. 
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Eliminating Written Train Orders 


Successful methods of directing train movements by signal 






indication explained in papers presented 
at signal convention 


Signal section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, March 12 and 13, published 

in the Railway Age for March 21, the second day of the 
convention was devoted to the presentation of 18 papers 
on the operation of trains by signal indication, eliminating 
written train orders. Several of these papers were pub- 
lished last week and others giving results of successful 
operation for periods of years are given in abstract below. 
Among the papers to which reference was omitted in 
last week’s issue was one by S. N. Wight, engineer of 


. S stated in the report of the convention of the 


the General Railway Signal Company, entitled, “Signaling 
at the Age of Maturity.” In this paper Mr. Wight 
emphasized the fact that while signals provide adequate 
protection they are capable of rendering additional 
service. He mentioned that the next step in their utiliza- 
tion is to arrange for the signals to direct train move- 
ments so as to insure superiority and the desired sequence. 
In the development of his paper he presented a series of 
diagrams explaining the plan for the accomplishment of 
this purpose by the direction of trains by signal indication 
without the use of written train orders. 


. Train Operation by Signal Indication on the Erie* 


. By M. A. Baird 
Signal Engineer, Erie, New York 


The Erie was one of the first roads to make use of a 
signal, on double track for movements with the current 
of traffic, that could be used in place of the written train 
order. In 1909 in connection with the proposed automatic 
signaling of a double track division 139.7 miles in length, 
with 16 eastbound and 15 westbound 85-car passing sid- 
ings, it was thought that a considerable saving could be 
effected and the operation facilitated by the use of a 
signal which would direct trains to: (1) Stop and hold 
main track; (2) Take siding, or (3) Proceed on main 
track regardless of following superior trains. 

The automatic signals were to be of the one-arm, 
three-position, upper quadrant type and the signal devised 
to fill the needs above mentioned was a one-arm, three- 
position, upper quadrant type, located on the mast with, 
and 12 ft. below the automatic signal. This new signal 
was termed “telephone train order signal” and was located 
generally at the entrance end of passing sidings although 
it can be used quite advantageously at other locations. 
It is controlled by a polarized line circuit from the nearest 
day and night telegraph office, and the train dispatcher 
directs the operation by instructions to the office con- 
trolling the signal. The circuit arrangement is such that 
the telephone train order signal (lower arm) requires the 
automatic signal (upper arm) to display its most restric- 
tive indication whenever the train order signal is at either 
the 45-deg. or stop position. This arrangement, of course, 
provides a distant indication approaching each train order 
signal. 

The rules governing the movement of trains by signal 
indications given by the telephone train order signals are: 

(a) Arm horizontal—Red light at night. 

Indication: Stop on main track and consult dispatcher 


on telephone. 
(b) Arm inclined 45 deg. above horizontal—Yellow light at 


night. : d 
Indication: Take siding and consult dispatcher on tele- 


phone when clear of main track. Passenger trains will 
report before pulling into siding. 
(c) 1. Arm inelined 90 deg. above horizontal—Green light at 
night. 
*See Railway Age for July 5, 1918, page 5. See Railway Signal Engineer, 
July, 1918, page 205. 
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Indication: Proceed regardless of following superior 
trains until otherwise directed by dispatcher. 


2. Trains are forbidden to accept this indication if there is 
any known cause that will prevent them from making 
their usual running time. In such an event, they will 
consult immediately with the dispatcher by telephone. 
When a train accepts the “proceed” indication and for 
any cause is unable to make its usual running time, it 
must protect itself against following preferred trains 
according to Rule 99, Operating Department. 


(d) 1. It is forbidden to use a crossover at any point where a 
telephone train order signal is located without permission 
from the dispatcher. 

2. When trains approach interlocking points with insuffi- 
cient time to clear the schedule of a superior train at 
next passing point, the whistle must be sounded for a 
siding and if “proceed” signals are displayed, trains will 
proceed in accordance with paragraph “c.” 


The use of the above described signal eliminated the 
necessity for the use of the following train order forms: 
Form 5—Directing a train to pass or run ahead of 
another train; Form D-E—Time orders; Form G—Extra 
trains; Form J—Holding order. The new system proved 
conclusively that it did facilitate the handling of trains 
over the division and in consequence thereof effected a 
saving. 

During the next seven years the Erie installed 
1,367 track miles of automatic block signals and the tele- 
phone train order signal was used wherever possible. 


Train Orders Eliminated in Dense Traffic Zone 


In the Erie’s densest commuter traffic zone there are 
four tracks, one part of which (Jersey City to Croxton, 
2.2 road miles, 8.8 track miles) is equipped with auto- 
matic block signals for normal direction and reverse 
traffic operation on all four tracks. Traffic locking be- 
tween towers at each end of this two-mile secticn is used 
in controlling the direction of traffic. Normally two 
tracks are operated eastward and two westward. During 
the morning rush period three tracks are operated east- 
ward and during the evening rush period three tracks are 
operated westward with the fourth track also used west- 
ward for a few trains. Trains aré scheduled to operate 
over a certain track, although in emergency, trains may 
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be routed over any track and are governed by signal 
indications only. 

These four tracks serve two tracks from Croxton to HX 
bridge, a distance of three miles. The two tracks con- 
nect to four tracks again at HX bridge and were formerly 
signaled for traffic in one direction only. This resulted 
in delays to six eastbound and five westbound trains daily 
during the rush hours. In order to eliminate this delay, 
special orders were used, and a trainmaster and an 
assistant chief dispatcher were placed at each end of this 
three-mile section of double track for three hours daily 
in order to handle properly the operation of these eleven 
trains against the current of traffic. 

Both tracks were then signaled for traffic in either 
direction with traffic locking between towers at each end 


March 28, 1925 


of the three-mile section. This arrangement eliminated 
the delays and the necessity for orders, released the two 
men, and allowed a much better spacing of trains. For 
example, from 8:03 a.m. to 8:23 a.m. there are 11 easi- 
bound trains over this piece of track. Six of these are 
now moved on one track and five on the other track by 
signal indications only. A similar condition prevails west- 
bound during the evening rush period, 11 trains being 
handled in 26 min., six of which are now routed on one 
track and 5 on the other track, allowing a 3 min. spacing 
between trains. On three sections of single track, equipped 
with automatic signals, with traffic locking between towers 
located at each end, trains are governed entirely by signal 
indications. These three sections are 9.2 miles, 5 miles and 
3.4 miles in length. 


Excellent Results for 35 Years on Burlington 


By J. B. Latimer 
Signal Engineer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 


In 1888 the first 19 miles of the main line of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy westward from Chicago 
consisted of four main tracks, from Canal street, Chicago, 
to the station at Hawthorne, a distance of approximately 
5.5 miles, and three tracks from Hawthorne to Downer’s 
Grove, 14 miles further. From Downer’s Grove to West 
Burlington, Ia., 190 miles, the line was double track. 

In that year, we installed two electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking plants in the Chicago yard, one at Western avenue 
and one at California avenue. The four track line had 
two tracks assigned to passenger and two to freight serv- 
ice. Mechanical interlocking plants were in service at 
Throop street and Wood street, east of Western avenue 
and at Hawthorne, west of California avenue. This made 
five interlocking plants in a distance of less than five miles 
and it was decided to use them as block stations and 
operate trains by block signals in this territory. As it 
was all in Chicago yard limits, no orders were issued 
and trains were moved by signal indication only. Moving 
trains by signals soon demonstrated its advantages to our 
operating officers and in 1889 it was decided to extend 
the system to Aurora, 37 miles west of Chicago and 16 
miles west of Downer’s Grove. 

Regular stations were used for block stations, where 
practicable, but several special block cabins were built. 
There were seven blocks on the three track line between 
Hawthorne and Downer’s Grove, averaging 1.75 miles 
long, and eight blocks on the double track between Down- 
er’s Grove and Aurora, averaging two miles long. These 
block signals remained in service until replaced by auto- 
matics in 1914, thus giving 25 years of satisfactory service. 

The signals were wooden semaphores, made in our 
own shops. The mast was hollow and the lamp was drawn 
up inside on an endless chain. These signals were two- 
arm, lower quadrant, 60-degree semaphores, the upper 
blade being red with a square end and a white stripe 
and the lower one green with fish-tailed end and a white 
stripe. The aspects and indications were as follows: 


Both blades horizontal—Stop. : 

Red blade inclined downward, green blade horizontal—Proceed with cau- 
tion, expecting to find block occupied. 

Beth blades inclined downward—Proceed. 

In other words, the second aspect was used instead of 
a caution card, rather than as a distant signal indication 
for the next block signal, no distant block signals being 
used. 

On the three track line these signals were displayed 
from bracket masts set on the outside of the track. In 


this way the middle track was signaled for movements 
in both directions, while the north and south tracks were 
signaled for westward and eastward movements respec- 
tively only. By time-table rule the middle track was used 
regularly as an eastward track for certain hours of the 
day and as a westward track during the other hours. 

On the double track the signals were on straight masts 
and governed westward movements on the north track 
and eastward movements on the south track. The prac- 
tice established earlier in the Chicago yard district of 
moving trains by signal indication only was followed and 
no running orders were given. 


Method of Three-Track Operation 
by Signal Indication 


The preponderance of our business is towards Chicago 
in the morning and away from it in the evening. The 
use of the middle track was arranged accordingly, but it 
was not long before the dispatci.ers found that once in a 
while, on account of a delayed train, it was convenient 
to use the middle track in the direction opposite to that 
given at the time by the time-table. Being familiar with 
single track operation, they issued orders for such move- 
ments just as they would for single track. It was from 
this beginning that the general practice of running against 
the current on double track finally developed. 

Running without orders between Chicago and Aurora 
proved so satisfactory that in the winter of 1894-5 it was 
extended to cover the double track as far as Burlington, 
Ia. Wherever double track was extended, the practice 
went with it and we are now operating all of our double 
track, 1,064 miles, in this way. We do not absolutely 
give up the use of telegraph or telephone orders, as the 
orders eliminated are the running orders; orders for 
other purposes are still issued. In discussing the matter 
with many of the dispatchers who remember the old days, 
the consensus of opinion is that the use of signals in 
place of orders has reduced the number of orders at least 
60 per cent and has allowed the closing of many offices 
which otherwise it would have been necessary to main- 
tain. The practice commenced with a manual block sys- 
tem, but where automatic signals have been installed, the 
practice has not been changed. 


Running Without Written Orders on Single Track 


In 1907 we decided to install the lock and block system 
on 1,300 miles of our more important single track lines. 
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The General Railway Signal Company’s machines were 
used to operate our regular train order signals. Of this 
single track 55 miles consisted of stretches connecting the 
enis of double track, on which sections track circuits 
were installed and electric locks placed on the outgoing 
switches of sidings in addition to the lock and block. 
The arrangement was A.P.B. (absolute permissive block), 
in that it allowed following movements after a reasonable 

erval, but was absolute for opposing movements. The 
electric switch locks were controlled by the block operators 
and also automatically by opposing movements. On this 
55 miles we operated without running orders. Four 
stretches were so equipped, the longest of which was 24 
miles between Red Oak, Ia., and Balfour. There are six 
intermediate stations between Red Oak and Balfour and 
on this stretch we continued to give meet orders, but run- 
ning orders were dispensed with. On the other stretches 
there were no intermediate stations and consequently no 
meet orders or running orders were required. Some of 
these original installations have been taken out on account 
of double tracking, or replaced with automatic block 
signals and a few additional installations have been made. 
\t the present time we are operating 8 separate sections 
totaling 34 miles this way. 


Operation of Trains Against Traffic on Double Track 


The practice of operating trains against the normal 
current of traffic was started by some busy dispatcher 
deciding that he would take a chance and use the middle 
track between Downer’s Grove and Chicago as a single 
track. After which he, or some other dispatcher, said 
to himself: “We are using this middle track as a single 
track but here it is 8 a.m. and the time-table says it is 
an eastbound track now, at 1 p.m. it will become a west- 
bound track, yet I just sent a westbound train out on it. 
Now, if I can do that and keep trains moving, why cannot 
I do the same thing on the double track, where the tracks 
are east or westbound all the time. Here is a dead freight 
train that has been waiting at Bristol for two hours to 
get out between stock extras. I will cross the dead freight 
train over and let it come in on the north track.” And 
so he did and it has been done ever since. 
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We issue orders for such moves and for many years 
there were no signals governing them; although in 1916 
we equipped that part of the main line from Aurora to 
Wataga, 119 miles, with reverse current automatic signals. 
The third track had been extended from Downer's Grove 
to Aurora and from Wataga to Galesburg so that we have 
either three tracks or double track signaled for both 
directions all the way from Chicago to Galesburg, 163 
miles, the first freight engine division west from Chicago. 
Data on traffic handled show that we are bringing in as 
many cars on this three and two track line as most of 
our neighbors do with four or more tracks and our over- 
time for freight crews is reduced to a minimum. 

After the dispatchers had developed this practice for 
themselves the management took it up and some special 
rules were promulgated for it, the principal one of which 
required a train running against the current to get a 
standard clearance card at each block station it passed; 
but as automatic block replaced the manual, it was found 
impossible to do this and the practice has been abandoned 
as unnecessary even in manual block territory. 

We are still making reverse current movements by 
order on the double track between Aurora and Wataga 
even with the signals, but the matter is now before our 
train rules committee and I think this practice will likely 
be changed in the near future. The signaling is A.P.B., 
resulting in the equivalent of two single track lines side by 
side. On the middle track between Hawthorne and 
Aurora the signaling is not A.P.B., but an item on our 
1925 budget for changing it is approved and when this 
is done, we will discontinue issuing running orders there. 

At practically every second station between Aurora and 
Galesburg, which spaces them about ten miles apart, we 
have a standard lap siding arrangement with the two main 
line cross-overs, one facing and one trailing point, handled 
by an interlocking plant and the reverse current move- 
ments and returns are made through these without stop- 
ping a train. Form “19” orders are used exclusively. 

The whole question is one of getting the most use out 
of existing facilities. Why delay freight trains and pay 
overtime with a perfectly good track costing thousands 
of dollars a mile standing idle for hours? 


Train Operation by Signal Indications—Especially by Cab Signals 


By A. H. Rudd 


Chief Signal Engineer, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In my paper on the results of the test installation of 
train control on the Sunbury and Williamsport divi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Railroad, presented at the 
Stated Meeting of the Signal section, September, 1924, 
I said, in part, as follows: 

“The wayside signals are two-position position-light 
and indicate Stop or Go. A combination of the cab and 
wayside signals gives us, therefore, Authorized, Restrict- 
ed, Slow and Stop. 

“The cab signals give good service and are as reliable 
as the wayside signals and it is my personal opinion 
that, if any additional safeguards are required or justi- 
fied, in order to handle our traffic safely, expeditiously 
and economically, as required by law and desired by 
every one, the addition of these cab signals will, with 
the type and character of men who run our trains, pro- 
vide as much protection as the complicated apparatus 
required for any system of train control and more pro- 
tection than the straight stop with the permissive feature, 
excepting in the case of a train with an engineman sud- 


denly gone crazy and the fireman not knowing it, and in 
the case of either control or stop, an engineman and 
fireman both absolutely incapacitated, a contingency less 
likely to occur than a failure of the apparatus to apply 
the brakes. 

“If the analysis of Committee X, in the September, 
1924, Advance Notice of the Signal Section, is correct, 
such a signal superimposed upon existing automatic sys- 
tems, until such time as all locomotives are equipped with 
it, will for all practical purposes provide as much protec- 
tion as the train control, thereby eliminating the installa- 
tion and maintenance of a lot of complicated apparatus 
and while giving continuous and reliable information of 
conditions ahead instead of at certain fixed points, allow 
the engineman (and in case of his disability, the fireman), 
to control his train properly, as far as the braking appa- 
ratus will let him do so without interference and as he 
properly should do. 

“On our lines automobiles are a greater menace than 
trains ahead. To make the pathway safe no new grade 
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crossings should be permitted, some should be abolished 
each year, and a far greater number should be protected. 
The money otherwise available should be used: 


(1) To install manual block, where passenger trains run. 

_ (2) To modernize present automatic signals to the highest effi- 
ciency. 

(3) To extend automatic block systems with the necessary inter- 
lockings, using signals without moving parts spaced for future 
installation of continuously controlled cab signals and for trains 
running with closed throttle at maximum authorized speed, prefer- 
ably controlled by alternating current track circuits to reduce 
foreign current interference to a minimum, and including in the 
installation flashing lights or wig-wags indicating the approach of 
trains at all important grade crossings where the nature of traffic, 
sidings, etc., will not make their indications misleading. 

(4) To superimpose cab signals on or substitute them for the 
automatic signals, meanwhile developing train control along lines 
of simplicity. 

(5) Finally, when the principal causes of fatalities and injuries 
have been eliminated and for this reason the percentage of casual- 
ties due to collisions on main tracks preventable by train control 
has increased and progressed out of the miscellaneous class of train 
accidents, to install the then fully developed, adequate and efficient 
train control.” 

This is the program we are following as closely as we 
are permitted to do so. 

We are continuing the development of the three-speed 
continuous train control on the Lewistown branch, and 
we are proceeding with the installation of an automatic 
block system on the Baltimore-Harrisburg line, ‘using 
signals without moving parts spaced for future installa- 
tion of continuously controlled cab signals and for trains 
running with closed throttle at maximum authorized 
speed controlled by alternating current track circuits 
to reduce foreign current interference to a minimum, 
and including in the installation flashing lights indicating 
the approach of trains at many grade crossings. On 
this we are superimposing cab signals giving three indi- 
cations and arranging for a straight stop with forestalling 
feature on the locomotive, the latter in accordance with 
the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
revised in July, 1924. 

The cab signal will be the same as that in use on the 
Lewistown branch, and will operate so as to show “A” 
—Authorized—when train is running in a clear block 
under clear signals; forestalling being required to avoid 
brake application on each change -to a less favorable 
indication, so that, if one train is following another, and 
the engineman does not forestall, a stop will result: 
(1) when it passes an approach signal back of the lead- 
ing train, having had an A cab indication before reach- 
ing the signal: (2) when it passes a stop signal and 
enters the block occupied by the leading train, having 
had an R cab signal before reaching the stop signal. 


In case of No. 1, if the leading train clears the block ahead ' 


before the following train reaches the signal protecting 
that block, that signal will, of course, change to an 
approach signal and the cab signal on the following 
train will at once change from R to A, and, when 
passing the signal, back to R. In case No. 2, as soon 
as the leading train clears the block occupied by both 
trains, the cab signal on the following train will change 
from § to R and, on passing the signal ahead indi- 
cating stop, back to §. Should a rail ahead of a train 
be broken, or a switch open, or the track short-circuited 
in any way, the cab signal would immediately change to 
S, and a stop result unless the engineman is very alert. 


Records of Performance 


An analysis of cab signal performance, separated from 
train control performance, on the Lewistown branch, 
during the 18 months from July 11, 1923, when the 
apparatus was placed in service, to January 10, 1925, 
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inclusive, 5,337 trips, shows approximately 384 irregu- 
larities. That is one for every 14 trips, one in every 
700 miles, one in every 840 sections. For the first nine 
months, there were 233, and the second nine months 15}, 
showing that we have progressively developed and im- 
proved the apparatus and eliminated failures. 

Of these failures, the roadside apparatus was respon- 
sible in the first nine months for 125 and in the second 
nine months for 72, a total of 197; the engine equipment 
in the first period for 108, and in the second period for 
79, a total of 187. 

The cab signal in service on the Lewistown branch 
will regularly change momentarily when passing over 
the insulated joints between adjacent track circuits, the 
duration of this “flip” depending on the speed of the 
train, but, in any case, it is not of sufficient duration to 
be interpreted as a change in indication. It is thereby self 
checking. Only when it continues after the joints have 
heen passed would it be observed by the engineman as a 
change in indication. This change is most noticeable 
on single track lines where direction must be established 
by the moving train as it shunts the successive track 
circuits. This function is the result of one of the engine 
pick-up coils being over one track circuit and the other 
over another. The rear or loop coils receive no energy, 
due to the relay ahead, which controls the loop circuit 
in the rear, being shunted by the front wheels of the 
engine. 

The smaller number of failures during the last half 
of the 18-months period is explained by the fact that 
the “bugs” always present in a new development are 
gradually being eliminated. Improved methods of engine 
wiring and better grade of wire, as well as a better 
knowledge of what must be most closely watched in 
maintenance, are items explaining this reduction. Im- 
provements in the headlight generator, which are ex- 
pected to result in a more uniform voltage, should still 
further reduce this trouble. Broken filaments or other 
defects in amplifier tubes and ballast lamps are inevitable 
but regular tests and improved knowledge of what service 
to expect will keep this trouble at a minimum. 

The trouble due to the dispatchers’ selective system 
was at first almost a regular daily occurrence, but is now 
rare. The establishment of an “answer back” is the main 
improvement, to which the practical elimination of this 
trouble may be credited. As this apparatus is an experi- 
ment that does not directly involve the cab signal or train 
control development, the onus of these troubles should 
not be charged to cab signals. 

We must realize that the cab signal has actually been 
in service only a little over 18 months, and that automatic 
signals have been in a state of development for over 50 
years. In view of the development of the cab signal in 
these 18 months, we are fully justified in stating that it 
is apparently as reliable as the wayside signal and gives 
promise of becoming more so. 


Advantages of Cab Signals 


As we all know, the wayside signal gives information 
at fixed points. We all realize the advantage of giving 
an indication which will immediately change when neces- 
sity requires at any point between fixed signals. The 
cab signal supplies this desirable feature. Its greatest 
advantage, however, from a safety standpoint, is its 
visibility, and its checking of the indication of the fixed 
signal. 

Many of the fixed signal units now display four aspects 
and, by combination of two units, additional ones are 
provided. The cab signal as at present developed gives 
only three. It may be substituted for the ordinary three- 
position signal indicating, Stop-and-Proceed, Proceed, 
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and lpproach Next Signal Prepared to Stop, but is 
incapable of displaying the aspects considered necessary 
on many of the railroads at interlockings, and it cannot 
be used as an adequate substitute for the method of sig- 
naling which gives definite information of the condition 
of three blocks ahead, or to indicate Approach Next 
Signal at Restricted Speed, an aspect frequently dis- 
played approaching an interlocking with long crossovers ; 
consequently, in the present state of development, a less 
favorable indication must be used on the cab signal at 
such points; but where an automatic stop is used, with 
the forestalling feature in the hands of an expert and 
alert engineman, it need not be anticipated that train 
operation will be greatly retarded. 

An analysis of the fatalities preventable by train con- 
trol, on the Pennsylvania Railroad at least, shows prac- 
tically all of the few we have had resulted from collisions 
at slow speed which train control theoretically might 
have but, as a matter of fact, would not have prevented ; 
or through enginemen missing entirely or unintentionally 
overlooking the signal, which the cab signal would have 
checked in a great majority of cases. Our accident at 
Manhattan transfer would not have been prevented by 
cab signal or train control. 

The cab signaling we use has the same basic principles 
as the roadside signaling—that is, closed continuous cir- 
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cuit and the light signals without movable parts ; and this 
is one of the reasons why the design can be considered 
as safe as that of the roadside signal, although, in its 
present development, it is more liable to so-called safe 
failures, it being subject to practically all the failures 
incident to the wayside signals in addition to those caused 
by defective apparatus on the engine. 

It must also be realized that, conservatively estimated, 
75 per cent and possibly over 90 per cent of these re- 
ported failures consist solely of flips of a few seconds 
duration, somewhat similar to the flipping of fixed signals, 
and which would not have been noticed if it had not Been 
for the fact that in many cases they resulted in a brake 
application with the continuous train control. It should 
also be remembered that these signals have been much 
more closely watched than fixed signals would have been, 
as several observers have been assigned constantly for 
this duty. The cab signal is always in view of the engine- 
man. The fixed signal may engage in calisthenics un- 
noticed, due to the absence of observers at the time of the 
performance, whereas, if a.cab signal “pumps” it will 
surely be observed. The cab signal may be substituted 
for those signals whose aspects it is capable of duplicat- 
ing, as for instance, the three-position automatic signals; 
but it cannot take the place of signals giving additional 
indications. 


Suburban Cars for the D. L. & W. 


New equipment designed with view to possible use in 
multiple-unit service 


HE Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has recently 
placed 50 new steel suburban coaches and 10 
suburban combination passenger and baggage 

cars in service between Hoboken and outlying points in 
the New Jersey suburban district. The 50 coaches were 


may be easily transferred to and arranged for operation 
in multiple unit service should the Lackawanna, at some 
future date, decide to electrify its suburban territory. 
The cars are of steel construction throughout with 
steel interior finish. The underframe and superstructure 














Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Suburban Passenger Coach 


built by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation 
and the 10 combination cars were built by the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd. 

This equipment, in general design, follows closely the 
more recent steel suburban cars now in service. How- 
ever, several important detail changes have been made in 
e design of the body and underframe so that the cars 





details have been so designed as to provide the maximum 
possible strength consistent with weight limitations. The 
center sills are of the box girder type consisting of two 
10-in., 23.6-lb. ship channels with 5/16-in. top and bot- 
tom cover plates. They extend in one length between the 
buffer end sills. In addition to the buffing shocks, the un- 
derframe is designed to carry the weight of any electrical 
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apparatus which may later be suspended beneath the car. toilet fixture are provided with 25-watt type “C” lamps. The 
The body bolsters are built up of pressed steel shapes and The generating equipment consists of a Gould ball. Hale 
plates and extend from side sill to side sill. bearing, 30/40 volt generator with body suspension, en- backs 
The flooring consists of an under flooring of steel plate erator regulator and lamp regulator. A two-compart- Th 
supported on the underframe, over which is placed one ment switch and regulator panel locker is provided having _ 
ste 
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course of 34-in, 3-ply Salamander insulation. There is automatic door-controlled panel lights. The storage bat- 
an air space between this insulation and the No. 24 gage tery equipment consists of 16-cells of lead plate battery 
galvanized steel Chanarch flooring which has %-in. de- having a capacity of 200 ampere-hours. This is housed 
pressions. This flooring is secured to the floor supports in a steel battery box. 

in such a manner as to carry the load independent of the The latest type of Gold vapor heating system is used 
lower or deadening floor. Over the Chanarch is laid a 
Y%-in. layer of Flexolith composition flooring. Around 
the sides and ends of the car the composition flooring is 
laid with a cove of about one inch to prevent water get- 
ting in behind the interior finish when the floor is 
washed. Vestibule end windows with steel sashes are 
provided. The vestibule space and window location are 
designed for the possible future installation of a motor- 
man’s electric controller, brake valve, gages, etc. 

\s previously described, the car body is of steel con- 
struction with steel interior finish. Inside of the side, end 
and roof sheets is placed a layer of %-in. Salamander 
hair felt insulation. Back of the inside finish, below the 
window stools, one course of %4-in. Salamander is applied. 
This insulation is covered with cloth on each side and 
stitched. Insulation is used between the backs of all in- 
terior finish sheets and the faces of the framing members 
in order to break direct metallic connection through the 
side walls of the cars. The headlining is Agasote, 3/16- 
in. and %-in. thick in the lower and upper decks, respec- 
tively. All joints are covered with steel battens. Venti- 
lation is provided by swinging sashes in the upper deck. 

Single window frames of welded steel, 21 in number, 
are riveted to each side of the car body. Single wood 
sashes of 74-in. Mexican mahogany are fitted in such a 
manner as to provide unobstructed vision when raised. 
©. M. Edwards window fixtures are used. The window The Coaches Have Seating Accommodations for 82 Passengers 































sills are also of Mexican mahogany. —Continuous Parcel Racks Are Provided . 
Lighting Facilities Well Arranged . , a ; : 
Tees 16 eo ’ : 8 in the cars, designed to maintain a comfortable interior 
Che interior lighting is provided by nine center fixtures temperature. The heating equipment is installed in such :, 
fitted with Corona bowl and 50-watt type “C” lamps. a manner that it can be removed at any time without - 
Four flush platform fixtures, one over each step, and one marring the interior. and replaced by electric heaters. : 
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The Combination Cars Have a Seating Capacity of 58 Persons 
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The seats are of the Walkover type, manufactured by 
Hale & Kilburn, with twill rattan fabric cushions and 
backs and Mexican mahogany arm rests. 

The cars are equipped with the Westinghouse UC air 
brake equipment arranged for clasp brakes and slack ad- 
juster, to provide a braking power of 90 per cent of the 
light car weight with a brake cylinder pressure of 60 Ib. 
All brake rigging is designed with ample strength for 
105-lb. cylinder pressure. 

Four-wheel trucks are used, with the Commonwealth 
Steel Company’s one-piece truck frames, cast steel truck 
bolsters, 5-in. by 9-in. journals and 36-in. rolled steel 
wheels. 

The light weight of these cars is approximately 106,- 
000 Ib. With a seating capacity of 82 persons, the weight 
per seated passenger is slightly less than 1,300 Ib. 
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End View of the Car Showing the Box Type Vestibule with 
End Windows 


The length of the cars over buffers is 70 ft. 6 in. and 
the height from the rail to the top of the roof at the center 
is 13 ft. This height is somewhat less than existing 
equipment and the roof structure is designed for the fu- 
ture application of a pantagraph and headlights. 

The 10 combination passenger and baggage cars pre- 
viously mentioned are of substantially the same design 
and equipment, having a baggage compartment with an 
nside length of 17 ft. 3 in. and a seating capacity of 58 
persons in the passenger compartment. The combina- 
tion cars have a total light weight of 106,700 Ib. and the 
otal weight of the two trucks complete is 32,200 Ib. 


THE PuRCHASING AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, composed 
f purchasing agents of industries located in Chicago, has opened 
n office at 14 E. Jackson street, Chicago, through which it will 
upply information to its members. 
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The Railway Mail Service* 


By Edwin McGrath 
Superintendent of Railway ‘Mail Service, Eighth Division. 


RANSPORTATION of mail has naturally im- 

proved in method and device along with other 

classes of transportation. I believe the first record 
of railway mail carried dates from 1830 when it was 
commenced on part of what is now the Baltimore & Ohio 
system between New York and Washington. Prior to 
the inauguration of parcel post service, the carriage of 
mail was comparatively simple except perhaps on some 
of the main line trains. The mail was carried in pouches 
and sacks and was not so great in volume that it could 
not be easily handled in the available space provided for 
baggage and express. Subsequent to the inauguration 
of the parcel post the mails grew burdensome even on 
the small lines. It is a question in my mind if the parcel 
post system as organized is just what it should be, but 
it must be administered under the laws provided by 
Congress. Railway mail service has grown from a few 
hundred miles in 1830 to 240,000 miles. This is not a 
small business to the railroads although it may not appear 
so large when distributed among the different roads. It 
might not be amiss to say that last year we paid to the 
railroads $100,000,000 for the transportation of U. S. 
mail. We now have some 5,000 mail cars, 3,000 of 
which are steel, and in a year handle some 17 billion 
pieces of mail. 

It is the duty of the railroads to load mail into storage 
cars and to take the mail therefrom. In the case of 
railway mail postal cars the clerks load and unload the 
mail. The department is not as strict in regard to con- 
nections as it was when the mails were smaller. It does 
not expect connections to be made if at all impracticable 
and if it is likely to cause material delay to a train. 
While the department will not insist on connections it 
does insist that connections be not missed without author- 
ity from the department, which authority is generally 
granted when justified. 

Many improvements have been made by the railroad 
companies in postal cars in recent years, which have 
added to the comfort and efficiency of the mail clerks; 
and perhaps the greatest of all improvements was the 
steel postal car. Since their inauguration the death rate 
among the postal mail clerks has decreased materially. 
A few years ago it was not unusual to lose as high as 
20 men in a year and I believe it went as high as 32 
once, while last year we lost but 2 men. 

Compensation for handling mail for the last four years 
has been in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They fix the rates, while the postage rates are 
fixed by Congress. Possibly the greatest burden to us 
and the greatest source of dissatisfaction to the railroads 
and express companies was the increasing of the size of 
packages to be handled. If we hold that the primary 
purpose of the postal department is to handle written 
and printed matter in small packages, we must view with 
alarm the increasing burden in the way of parcel post of 
all sizes and descriptions. The I. C. C. has the authority 
to fix the express rates as well as the parcel post rates 
and it may be that some day it will realize that it costs 
the government just as much to handle this class of mail 
as it does the railroad or express company; and they 
may adjust the rates so that we will be relieved of some 
of the burden and part of the business will go back to 
the express and railroad companies which have better 
facilities for handling it. 





*An abstract of an address before the Pacific Railway Club, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
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ine subsidiaries) .. 15,901,108 9,147,206 3,042,343 5,500,000 Lehigh V. R.R. (inc. sub ). ° ace 9,810,394 *3,711,164 4,600,000 d 
Baltimore & Ohio (including Los Angeles & Salt Lake.. 3,111,145 1,807,317 *581.444 800.000 u 
subsidiaries) ..... 25,670,612 34,376,946 *40,818,816 *9,000,001 Louisiana & Arkansas....... 262,559 262,558 118,814 200,000 0 
Bangor & Aroostook (includ- Louisville & Nashville....... 26,518,857 22, 362,405 3,672,004 7,000,000 +1 
ing subsidiaries) ......... 1,979,281 1,532,844 *318,406 575,000 L’ville. Hend’son & St. L.... 1,124,002 1,056,832 657,605 660,000 
Belt Railway Co. of Chicago. 492,442 419,654 *4,962 140,000 Dee CEE anccscdeve «e+ 3,687,936 4,398,717 *844,880 850,000 0 
Bessemer & Lake Frie. .. 9,146,209 7,697,282 2,297,991 3,050,000 Mich. Cent. and subsid...... *4,266,987 6,740,134 *13,153,258 *10,500,000 u 
Boston & Maine (including Midland Valley ..........0. 1,691,517 1,691,517 *702,074 550,000 t 
— Oe 14,133,510 8,585,574 *5.788,763 2.470,000 Minneapolis & St. Louis..... 1,612,284 1,703,263 *2,621,318 1,250,000 . 
Rrooklyn Fastern Dist. Tedm. 397,819 354,592 *627,880 *125,000 Minn., St. P. & Sault Ste. M. 8,014,431 6,491,119 *2, = 949 "525. 000 
Buffalo & Susquehanna.. ... 725,962 £62,216 *207,662 465,000 Mississippi Central ........ 387,824 347,660 4,440 220,000 
Buftalo, Rochester & Pi ittsb’gh 8,304,465 7,294,465 *737,153 1,000,000 Missouri, Kansas & Texas.. 17,228,630 13,288,703 203 ,330 5,000,000 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Missouri, Kans. & Texas Ry. 
(including subsidiaries)... 2,008,693 2,113,390 *404,988 550,000 OF HOD necdddsiacicnass 1,025,555 "640,545 *6,866,877 *3,600,000 
Central of Georgia (includ- _Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. 1 
ing subsidiaries) ........ 1,580,074 3,507,606 *66,033 1,000,000 (ine. subsidiaries) ....... 22,183,237 21.362,834 4,104,124 9,000,000 1 
Central New England...... 1,610,136 105,814 *646,549 90.000 Mo. & No. Arkansas........ 155,868 *292,000 *462,171 *292,000 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 21,294,729 22,546,316 498,855 4.500.000 fy (eee 3,852,208 4,299,604 *1,104,743 700,000 : 
Cent. Vermont (inc. suhsid’s) 6,144 336,068 *1,940,627 *700,000 Monongahela Ry. Co ........ *2,430.719 *1,687,194 *2,099,581 *1,900.000 
Charleston & Wn. Carolina 1,411,901 1,787,422 1,351,607 1,450,000 N’ ville, Chattanooga & St. L. 5,659,535 5,189,086 *1,665,538 700,000 1 
*Due government “Due government. 
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Tentative set-up 
of administra- 


Carrier’s claim 
- ~, tion accounts 





r 
Amount Amount for discus- Amount 
: of original of final sioninfinal of final 
Name of carrier claim claim settlement settlement 
New Or. Great Northern.... 318,519 335,095 249,871 190,000 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis..... 7,995,139 7,829,529 *1,503,033 3,000,000 
New York Central system.... 10,862,597 *17,417,967 *33,581,791 *23,000,000 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.... 17,389,213 7,553,752 *397,443 3,316,500 
New York, Ontario & West’n. 2,383,889 2,242,518 78,642 500,000 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West- 
ern and subsidiaries....... 1,194,787 760,458 *799,167 *100,000 
Norf'k & West’n. (inc. sub.). 9,375,762 8,013,152 7,201,649 7,285,000 
Norfolk Southern .......... 526,635 184,968 *361,048 *200,000 
Northern Alabama ......... 385,185 613,889 *148,987 125,000 
No. Pacific (ine. sub.)...... 25,796,397 23,706,415 4,601,832 10,599,914 
N’western Pac. (other accts.) 479,747 918.638 407,258 525,000 
N. W'n. P. (mat’l & supplies) Scsonwe 325,000 298,260 325,000 
Pacific Fruit Express Co.... 4,894,991 4,716,585 2,203,658 2,925,000 


Pennsylvania System (inc. 
Maryland, Delaware & Vir- 
ginia, West Jersey & Sea- 
shore & Long Island, etc.)*48,504,182 *53,814,578 *187,116,682 *90,000,000 
0 135,00 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 135,000 ,000 *8,087 135,000 
Pere Marquette ........... 13,904,416 9,148,656 *528,033 750,000 
Phila. & Reading (inc. sub.). 22,506,505 *3,879,420 *14,089,125 *8,000,000 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..... 7,909,501 6,681,154 *3,940,018 *250,000 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut...... 960,540 835,302 58,792 325.000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 4,015,246 1,972,464 1,026,498 720,000 
Pea CO. ecccoseccessccs 24,424,264 16,004,446 5,143,841 7,250,000 
Rich’d, Fr’dcks’bg & Potomac. 271,773 99,644 63,477 94,000 
teed B. M. Gis cess 205000 818,132 719,410 215,126 350,000 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 936,639 1,287,004 403,666 1,000,000 
San Ant., Uvalde & Gulf... 490,500 1,163,596 *204,834 210,000 
Seaboard Air Line.......... 6,897,797 11,254,948 *8,694,521 750,000 
So. Pac. Co. (inc. sub.).... 62,771,567 54,252,694 *6,914,633 9,250,000 
euett Tee. Cis oncesescc0 35,683.801 40,204,822 *18,929,490 8,357,730 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 2.577,977 2,577.977 1,842,246 1,600,000 
St. To. & Grand Island...... 1,749,419 1,725,728 986,358 1,000,000 
St. Louis Merchants Bridge 

SEE GAR. caccsienécr 226,839 *126,857 *458,715 *205,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 

Co. (including subsid.).... 8,454,114 7,519,660 *5,061,433 550,000 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 

Co., (including subsid.)... 9,109,006 5,529,966 *7,604,383 *700,000 
Term. R. R. Assn. of St. L.. 803,469 832,953 *841,416 60,000 
Tones & POSES ccocacsicers 984,215 *533,199 4,492,886 *1,400,000 
Toledo, Peoria & Western... 625,037 618,389 218,900 325,000 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western 2,028,538 793,615 *493,576 150,000 
Trinity & Brazos Valley.... 87,594 138,935 *303,884 *100,000 
Ulster & Delaware ......... 1,206,837 1,306,837 266,504 390,000 
Un. Pac. (inc. subsid.)...... 23,528.896 22,295,988 *2,770,533 8,000,000 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pac. 705,174 616,303 68,751 250,000 
Wee Ps, EA so ccccness 5,071,277 8,911,429 7,115 2,100,000 
Wee BG Gi cccecsrtare 17,729,811 13,694,184 *2,143,616 1,500,000 
Western Marvland ......... 6.512.851 5,523,224 *4,638,424 *800,000 
Western Pacific ............ 14,347,007 11.025,451 3,569,889 4,235,274 
Western Ry. of Alahama.... 41,367 593,395 49,089 100,000 
Wheeling & Lake Frie...... 2.057.006 2,103,230 *1,618,179 440.000 
Wichita Falls & Northw’n... 560,891 644,111 *366,786 3,500 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley.. 5,473,216 5,063,072 4,898,070 5,075,000 


* Due government. 


The longer table published herewith gives the amounts 
of the claims of the larger carriers and the tentative set-up 
of the Railroad Administration’s claims against the car- 
riers, together with the amount of the final payment in 
settlement one way or another. An explanation of this 
table is included in the text of the report, some extracts 
from which are as follows: 


It should be understood that final settlements were based on the 
accounts as prepared and set-up made by the government and not 
upon the claims presented by the carriers. The final adjustments 
were made in “lump sums,” in accordance with the Railroad 
Administration’s theory of liability, adjusted to meet such meri- 
torious modifications as resulted from the final hearing. 

In no instance was the carrier advised as to the specific allow- 
ances made upon particular items claimed, except in the case of 
noncontract roads. where it was necessary under the law to certify 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the amount of compensa- 
tion finally agreed upon. 

There are in the records of the Railroad Administration the 
details of the investigations made by the administration in setting 
up its accounts, a record of the office and field examination made 
of the carrier’s accounts, and a full statement showing in detail 
the items and allowances which finally made up the lump sum paid 
or collected. Each of these adjustments bears the written and 
unanimous approval of the director general and the members of 
his staff. 

Maintenance Claims 


The standard return for the properties taken over and actually 
operated for the 26 months of federal control, based upon a pro 
rata portion of the test period, was $2,029,065,871.26. The com- 
pensation provided for in the standard contracts, plus the sum 
allowed to the noncontract roads, aggregated $2.087,323,593.97. 
This total allowance was $58,257,722.71 in excess of the standard 
return, and is accounted for by the increased cost in the operation 
of joint facility terminals, and adjustments coming within the 
exceptions of the federal control act. 
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The claims of the carriers for undermaintenance, because of 
their large amount, and the difficulty in agreeing upon rules which 
would bring about fair results, were the most difficult of deter- 
munation. 

The claims of the carriers for undermaintenance of way and 
structures and undermaintenance of equipment, as originally pre- 
sented for the 26 months of federal control, aggregated 
$677,510,607. 

The final rule adopted by the Railroad Administration in making 
these settlements and in recognizing the liability of the government 
in the matter of maintenance, was to “match” the expenditures of 
the carriers made during the pro rata time of the test period 
corresponding with the period of federal control, making due 
allowance for any difference that existed between the cost (price) 
of labor and materials, taking into consideration any difference in 
the amount of property taken over as between federal control and 
the test period, and any difference in use substantial enough to be 
considered, these expenditures to be subject to a fair distribution, 
as provided for in paragraph (a) of section 5 of the standard 
contract. I believe this rule, followed as consistently as was 
humanly possible in all adjustments, making in exceptional cases, 
when the accounting method resulted in grossly unjust conclusions, 
equitable modifications, came as near as practicable doing substan- 
tial justice between the parties. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


Claims for undermaintenance of way and structures, as originally 
presented, aggregated $341,825,409.62. The carriers presented 
claims upon theories all the way from a straight accounting com- 
parison between the test period and the period of federal control 
to what is called a physical comparison, with many combinations 
of the two. In some instances, claims for maintenance were made 
on the basis of the service life consumed of the various units of 
the property. Consideration of these claims would have required 
the director general to pay the carriers depreciation charges which 
were not paid or charged during the test period and, if they had 
been so charged or paid, would have reduced the standard return. 
Such claims were uniformly rejected. 

The total obligations of the Railroad Administration for main- 
tenance of way and structures, as developed by the accounting test, 
aggregated some $1,650,000,000, As heretofore stated, the under- 
maintenance claims for way and structures, as originally presented 
by the carriers, totaled $341,825,409.62. The net amount of under- 
maintenance of way and structures allowed in final settlement was 
$163,734,035.51, which means that the director general in this 
matter complied with over 90 per cent of his obligation. Consider- 
ing the disturbed conditions during the period of federal control, 
the scarcity of labor in many portions of the country, and the 
inability promptly to obtain materials, this is considered a credit- 
able showing from the administration’s standpoint. 

The greater part of the allowance for this undermaintenance 
represents conceded shortage in the application of the major items 
of rail, ties, ballast, and track labor. For instance, there was an 
approximate shortage of 42,300,000 cross ties, 710,000 tons of rail, 
some 5,000,000 cubic yards of rock and gravel ballast (the ballast 
figure is to some extent incomplete, because all ballast applied is 
not recorded). There was also a shortage of over $40,000,000 in 
track labor. The shortage in rail and ties represented 1.936 tons 
of rail and 115 ties per mile of all track taken over. 

Involved in the maintenance-of-way adjustment were some 
2,958 special claims, consisting of 5,218 separate items requiring 
investigation. These claims aggregated $29,077,748.34, and were 
known as section 8 claims. These claims involved capital expendi- 
tures made largely for track, terminal, and wharf facilities con- 
structed to assist in the transportation incident to temporary camps, 
store houses, and the like, which, after the war, were alleged to be 
of no permanent benefit to the carriers. Many difficult questions 
were involved in these adjustments, of which the following is a 
summary : 

Of the original amount claimed, $5,324,000 was either canceled 
or referred to other departments for adjustment, leaving the net 
amount reported on by the department of maintenance of way and 
structures $23,753,748.34. The final allowance made to the carriers 
amounted to $8,390,359.86. As a result of the check made by the 
department, claims aggregating $2,670.359.27 were withdrawn, and 
the amount rejected was $12,693,029.21. 


Maintenance of Equipment 


The adjustment of the claims for undermaintenance of equipment 
presented the most difficult and involved questions growing out of 
this entire liquidation. In addition to the 2,408,518 freight cars, 
66,070 locomotives, and 55,939 passenger cars originally taken over, 
the adjustment included new equipment purchased by the carriers 
and the Railroad Administration and cars owned by private car 
companies. 

The total claims filed for undermaintenance of equipment proper, 
private car company claims, and protested charges for additions 
and betterments investigated by this department, aggregated $343,- 


373,308. 
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In the matter of the maintenance of locomotives, the methods 
used by the several companies in preparing and presenting their 
claims varied widely. Some claims were based upon a comparison 
of expenditures as between the test period and the period of 
federal control. The majority of the claims were based upon an 
attempted physical comparison of the units as between the date of 
the beginning and the date of the end of federal control. Many of 
the claims contained large items based upon the alleged inefficiency 
of labor. The physical comparison was largely supported by a 
comparison of what are known as major or classified repairs made 
during the two periods, and a comparison of locomotive mileage 
obtained during the test period, the federal control period, and the 
period subsequent to March 1, 1920. Investigation of these claims 
required an infinite amount of checking of comparative repairs, 
performance, and the like. 

As to freight cars, a still more difficult proposition was presented. 
Prior to federal control, a pooling of freight cars by all lines had 
been inaugurated, and a continuance of this plan resulted in perhaps 
55 to 75 per cent of the freight cars in service during the period of 
federal control being on foreign lines, and not under the control of 
the owning carriers. As each company was charged with the cost 
of running repairs on cars in its possession and not. solely on the 
cars which it owned, and as the cars were scattered among all 
carriers throughout the country, it was impossible accurately to 
determine the amount of money expended upon the cars owned by 
any particular company. 

Again, many companies had in progress rebuilding and rehabili- 
tation plans of greater or less importance, as applied to their 
freight equipment, and these general plans of rehabilitation were 
interrupted during the federal control period. 

A policy cf joint checking by representatives of the carriers and 
representatives of the Railroad Administration was in many in- 
stances adopted. This tended to reduce disputes as to questions of 
fact. 

The original claims of the carriers (not including private car 
lines, shop machinery, etc.) for undermaintenance of equipment 
aggregated $323,237,013.21. These have all been adjusted. 

Private car companies filed original claims aggregating $11,925,- 
257.60. The Pullman Company finally claimed, for undermainte- 
nance of some 7,637 Pullman cars and equipment, an aggregate of 
$9,600,023.18. Involved in this claim was the cost of reconverting 
to standard sleepers 601 tourist sleepers, the director general 
having converted 601 standard sleepers into tourist sleepers. 

The Pullman Company’s account contained some claims quite 
unique in character. There was a claim for $571,059 for sheets 
lost or destroyed, pillow slips $256,233, towels $417,893, porters’ 
coats $114,661, and headrest linen covers $133,750. The use of 
Pullman cars in troop transportation undoubtedly resulted in much 
careless, but perhaps unpreventable, destruction of property. 

Claims for 93,501 units of equipment retired for causes other 
than fire were presented in the sum of $77,242,341.42. This re- 
quired not only the ordinary analysis, but an investigation to ascer- 
tain whether or not the equipment was destroyed by an “extraordi- 
nary” flood, explosion, train wreck, or accident, as is specially 
provided for in paragraph (e) of section 5 of the standard contract. 

Claims numbering 549, and covering 20,079 items, in the matter 
of additions and betterments, as applied to equipment, were pro- 
tested by the carriers on the ground that they were not necessary 
for the normal operation of the road, and should be paid for by 
the government rather than the carriers. These claims required 
field investigations. Claims of this character aggregated $8,211,- 
037.19 and were settled by an allowance of $637,878.41. 

There were also protested capital expenditures (section 8 claims, 
standard contract), in connection with equipment and shop ma- 
chinery, involving questions of retirement, and whether reconstruc- 
tion expenditures should be charged as maintenance to the Railroad 
Administration or to the carriers as capital account. 

Under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission, when 
equipment is rebuilt to an extent that the renewals, additions and 
betterments constitute the major part of the unit after the rehabili- 
tation is completed, it is necessary to retire the old unit and charge 
it as rebuilt to capital account. There were serious controversies 
in regard to work of this character, as to whether the cost of same 
should be charged to the Railroad Administration as maintenance 
or should have been borne by the carriers as capital charges. 
Recoveries for the administration in this matter were made in the 
sum of $9,048,421.78. 

This department investigated a total of $343,373,308 of claims. 
This includes demands for undermaintenance of the carriers gen- 
erally, claims of private car companies, and protested charges for 
additions and betterments. In final settlement, these claims were 
adjusted for an aggregate of $39,423,676.99, or 11.24 per cent of 
the amount claimed. 


Excess Maintenance Expenditures 


The question as to whether or not the government was justified 
in insisting upon, and could enforce the collection of charges 
against the carriers, in specific cases, for maintenance expenditures 
made during the period of federal control in excess of similar 
expenditures made by the carriers during the test period, properly 
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equated as to differences in the cost of labor and materials, ang 
making due allowance for differences in property and use, was the 
subject of most careful and painstaking consideration. 

Practically every carrier presented and with much insistence 
contended for compensation in the matter of undermaintenance of 
its property, both in way and structures and equipment, and ip 
almost every instance the carriers undertook to show, by a physical 
comparison, that, as a matter of fact, their respective properties 
were not returned to them, in accordance with the language in the 
President’s proclamation, repeated in the federal control act, and 
again in the standard contract, to wit, “in substantially as good 
repair and in substantially as complete equipment as it was on 
January 1, 1918.” 

The question of the right of the government, under any circum- 
stances, to charge the carriers for excess expenditures in the way 
of maintenance, was most bitterly contested in the’ preparation of 
the standard contract. A general right of this kind would have 
permitted the government to consume, through maintenance ex- 
penditures, all of the compensation for the use of the property, 
and either wholly destroy or materially reduce the income of the 
carriers during the period of federal control, and their ability 
during that period to pay fixed interest charges and the usual 
dividends. After much discusion, paragraph (b) of section 5 of the 
standard contract, covering excess expenditures, was agreed upon. 

When it came to applying the rules laid down by the contract, 
before claims for excess expenditures could be insisted upon, it 
was practically impossible to comply with the contract conditions 
definitely provided for. 

No special account of excess expenditures, properly chargeable to 
the carriers under the provisions of paragraph (b) of section 5 of 
the standard contract, was ever opened or kept by the administra- 
tion, and, with the exception of a very limited number of compara- 
tively unimportant instances, no consent from the carriers was 
obtained approving expenditures of this character and agreeing in 
any way to be responsible for same. 

No effort was made in the way of accounts and charges during 
the period of federal control to separate and distinguish as between 
current charges for maintenance and what might be claimed to be 
deferred maintenance. Manifestly no claim could be made against 
the carriers for current or ordinary maintenance. It was impos- 
sible, as a practical proposition, save in exceptional cases, after 
these maintenance expenditures had been made and federal control 
ended, to segregate with any sort of definiteness items upon which 
charges for deferred maintenance could be predicated. In practi- 
cally every instance the carrier contended its property was not 
returned to it in as good physical condition as when turned over, 
and these claims were ordinarily supported by substantial evidence 
and quite reasonable theories. 

In this matter of excess maintenance expenditures, the govern- 
ment, as regards the contract roads, was practically in the position 
of a tenant, operating a highly complicated plant, who in the course 
of operation makes maintenance expenditures, using his own judg- 
ment as to the amount and character of same, such expenditures 
being made without the consent or approval of the owner of the 
property, and, when the rent comes due, the tenant attempts to 
reduce the agreed rental by deducting what he claims were excess 
maintenance expenditures voluntarily made by the tenant upon the 
landlord’s property without his consent or approval. 

In the case of noncontract roads, there was no basis for such a 
charge, as all maintenance charges were voluntary expenditures 
upon the property taken from the owner, without its consent, and, 
in this situation, there being no contract, there was no legal ground 
upon which such a charge could be sustained. 

As to contract roads, the charge could only be insisted upon when 
the excess expenditures quite clearly came within the provisions of 
the contract previously referred to. 

The radical difference between the claims of the carriers in the 
matter of alleged undermaintenance and the set-up of the govern- 
ment in the matter of alleged excess expenditures should be em- 
phasized. The carriers’ claims for undermaintenance were based 
not only upon definite rules of law, requiring the government, as 
part of the compensation for the use of the private property which 
it seized, to return same to the owners in substantially as good 
condition as when it was taken, but also the very positive announce- 
ments to this effect made by the President in his proclamation 
taking over the carriers’ property, repeated by Congress in the 
federal control act, and again repeated in the standard contract, 
while the government’s set-up for excess expenditures as to non- 
contract roads was purely a voluntary expenditure upon property 
taken from the owner without its consent, and these expenditures 
were made without the approval of the owner. With the contract 
roads, the right to recover excess expenditures was so limited and 
conditioned by the terms of the standard contract that it was not 
possible in most instances to bring these expenditures in definite 
and certain amounts within the conditions and limitations creating 

a liability. 


[The remainder of this report will be abstracted in an 
early issue of the Railway Age.] 
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The National Association of Purchasing Agents will hold 
‘ts tenth international convention and exposition in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on May 25 to 28. 


The state of Massachusetts has enacted a law authorizing 
railroads to make use of motor vehicles (on the highways) 
to carry passengers, provided such action is approved by the 
Department of Public Utilities. 


The winners in the Southern Pacific’s fuel saving contest 
for its engineers and firemen will be sent at the expense of the 
company to the annual convention of the International Rail- 
way Fuel Association at Chicago in May. 


The machine shop of the Delaware & Hudson, Carbondale, 
Pa., was damaged by fire on the evening of March 20; esti- 
mated loss including a number of machine tools, $30,000. The 
fire is believed to have started from defective wiring. 


Ten robbers, with a motor boat, succeeded in stealing nine 
cases of silk on the 26th street pier of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, New York, on the night of March 22. They surrounded 
and overpowered the single watchman, and got away in short 
order. The silk was valued at $40,000. 


The shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Sunbury, Pa., 
according to report, are soon to be closed. These shops, em- 
ploying about 500 men, have been in operation since 1876. 
Reports say that the skilled workmen will be employed by the 
road at other places. The Sunbury shops are not equipped 
for repairing modern large locomotives. 


A committee of engineers representing the greater harbor 
committee of Long Beach, Cal., and Los Angeles, and the 
Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Pacific Electric have reported that unification 
of railway terminal facilities on Los Angeles. Harbor can be 
carried out at a cost of $250,000. The plan involves the com- 
pletion of the municipal belt line which will connect all the 
harbor lines now in use. 


One hour, twenty-four minutes was the time required re- 
cently by H. W. Lehr’s crew,.at:the -Thirty-second street 
repair shop of the Pennsylvania, Railroad, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to take out the 12 wheels of a dining car and put other wheels 
in their places. This .wassin»an emergency when a diner 
which had started on a special run- fram Philadelphia “to San 
Francisco had its wheels flattened, because of an emergency 
application of the brakes, at a point east of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Lehr’s crew consisted of A. C. Hussong, A. Dawidowicz, J. 
Bruszak, J. Pavlovic, M. Dvorabic, J. Koss, J. Starkowitz, 
’. Pasko, P. Sikora, C. Belancey, P. Starkowitz, R. Cillo, J. 
Stacherski, J. Lujic, J. Majkut, L. M. Bauer, J. Kozak, G. W. 
Euler, F. C. Johnson, J. Grosiak, A. Teofilak and S. Pluto. 
The train waited for the car. 


“Tax Cost to Operate This Train” 


The Wrightsville & Tennille, running two passenger trains each 
way daily between Tennille, Ga., and Hawkinsville, 75 miles, finds 
dificulty in making receipts cover expenses; and to impress upon 
passengers the fact that the public is in part responsible for the 
Situation (and therefore for the failure of the railroad to provide 
more ample accommodations) posts in the cars large colored 
placards headed with the title quoted above. To one train, running 
150 miles a day, is apportioned $27.85 of the tax-burden borne by 
the company for each day. According to the last Poor’s Manual, 
the average number of passengers in the trains is only fifteen, 

resenting a gross income for the train of less than $100 for the 
150 miles. It appears, however, that these trains earn something 

litional, a part of the time, by hauling some freight. 
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Hocking Valley Appoints 
Delegates to London Congress 


The Hocking Valley will be represented at the International 
Railway Congress in London this June by W. J. Harahan, presi- 
dent, G. B. Wall, vice-president, and R. N. Begien, vice-president 
in charge of operation. The names of delegates appointed so far 
by other railroads were published in the Railway Age of February 
28, 1925, page 528. 


Freight Claim Division Meeting 


The thirty-fourth annual session of the Freight Claim Division 
of the American Railway Association will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., on May 25 to 28. In addition to 
the usual consideration of committee reports, special emphasis 
will be placed upon the progress of the carriers as a whole in the 
prevention of freight loss and damage. Details of the program 
have not yet been worked out but preliminary plans include a 
number of addresses by prominent railroad men. 


The C. N. R.’s Debt 


During the calendar year 1924 the total addition to the funded 
and unfunded debt of the Canadian National was $118,899,186.05, 
and the total amount of interest required on that was $69,632,747.14, 
according to a statement in the House of Commons at Ottawa by 
Hon. George P. Graham, Minister of Railways and Canals, in 
answer to questions asked by Sir Henry Drayton. Of the total 
addition to the debt $90,814,026.70 was due the public and 
$28,085,159.35 was due the government. Of the total amount 
required for interest on that addition to the debt $38,361,704.14 
was due the public and $31,271,043 due the government. 


Forestry on the Southern 


To demonstrate the results that can be obtained by applying 
scientific forestry practices to timber lands in the South, thé 
Southern Railway is improving 12,000 acres of standing pine in 
Dorchester county, South Carolina, and has put in charge of the 
land a forester and three assistants. The company will market 
the full grown timber while preserving the young trees for futuré 
growth. As-the present loblolly -stand is cut, slash-pines will be 
planted, so as hereafter to produce turpentine as well as timber. 

Lincoln Green, assistant to the president of the road, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that timber can be produced in the South in half 
the time required in more northern latitudes. By introducing 
slash pine he expects to extend the naval stores industry into 
territory where it is now unknown. 

These lands were originally purchased as a source of fuel supply 
for the old South Carolina Railroad, now the Charleston division 
of the Southern. 


Freight Container Bureau 


The Freight Container Bureau has sent to the president of the 
American Railway Association its annual report for the 12 months 
ending with March 1. This bureau employs a small corps of 
engineers to investigate the manufacture and use of boxes, crates, 
and other things used in transporting shoes, eggs, furniture, fruit, 
cook stoves and other commodities. The report contains a list 
of 19 circulars, issued during the past three years, embodying the 
results of 19 studies of this kind. In the eleven months ending 
with February 1, the chief engineer and his assistant held 1,050 
conferences with shippers, manufacturers and railroad men, and 
made over 700 inspections of containers, besides giving lectures 
and doing other things. The present report consists of only eight 
pages; but three appendices, covering tests of barrels and other 



























kinds of containers, fill out the pamphlet to a total of 54 pages. 

The president of the Bureau is W. A. Worthington (Southern 
Pacific) and the secretary is H. J. Forster, 30 Vesey street, New 
York City. 

As recently announced in the Railway Age, Col. B. W. Dunn, 
heretofore chief engineer of the Bureau, now devotes his whole 
time to the Bureau of Explosives. The chief engineer of the 
Freight Container Bureau is Edward Dahill, Jr. 


Locomotive Inspection Bureau’s February Report 


The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection in the month of February 
inspected 5,732 locomotives, of which 2,648, or 46 per cent, were 
found defective and 267 were ordered out of service, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly report to the 
President on the condition of railroad equipment. The Bureau 
of Safety during the same month inspected 96,249 freight cars, of 
which 3,803, or 3 per cent, were found defective, and 1,523 pas- 
senger cars, of which 27 were found defective. Twenty-two com- 
plaints, involving 50 violations of the safety appliance acts, were 
transmitted to various United States attorneys for prosecution. 


Enola Sets Up a Mile-Stone 


The shop of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Enola, Pa., opened 
on July 25, 1923, which repairs the steel cars of the company, has 
lately completed work on the ten thousandth car, and the job was 
celebrated by having a photograph taken of J. W. Priest and his 
gang of 43 men, who did the work on this car. 
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stop signal from his conductor and a warning from his fireman, 
He also ran by a block signal which was set against him, 

The engineman who was killed, Edward E. Connery, of New 
Orleans, La., was about to retire from active service. He had 
been in railway service since 1878 and had been an engineman for 
the Southern Pacific for 41 years. His record was unmarred by 
serious accidents. 


Meeting of Executive Committee 
of Association of Railway Executives 

The Executive Committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives met at the Yale Club, New York, on March 20, for 
the purpose of considering various routine matters, this being the 
first meeting of the committee for nearly three months. William 
H. Williams, chairman of the board of the Wabash, was added 
as a member of the committee. 

The tentative plan formulated by the War Department follow- 
ing conferences with the Military Committee of the Association 
of Railway Executives for the control of railroad transportation 
in the event of war was submitted to the Executive Committee 
and received consideration. The plan will go later to the member 
roads for approval. 

The committee appointed to study the question of stabilizing 
railroad employment, which is headed by Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, made a progress reports. It was 
stated by the chairman that statistical information with respect 
to actual fluctuations in the number of employees in the mainte- 
nance of equipment and the maintenance of way and structures 








Forty-three Car Repairers and Forty-three Pairs of Goggles 


It will be noted that this is not one of those shops where the 
rule requiring the wearing of goggles is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. The total number of men employed 
in this shop at present is 833, of whom 419 own shares in the rail- 
road company’s stock. For the repair of steel cars there are three 
runways, on each of which there are three gangs of 43 men each; 
and two tricks are worked, thus employing 18 gangs in all. The 
daily output of this shop is from 37 to 40 cars. Repairing and 
rebuilding is done here for all parts of the Pennsylvania System. 


Thirteen Killed in Head-on Collision 


Thirteen persons were killed and eleven were injured when 
westbound Southern Pacific passenger train No. 109 met eastbound 
passenger train No. 12 in a head-on collision at 3 a. m., March 
22, 900 ft. east of the east switch of the passing track at Ricohoc, 
La., where train No, 12 had orders to head in. Those killed were 
the engineer and fireman of train No. 109, a baggageman, a news- 
hoy and nine negro passengers. Both engines ‘and two baggage 
cars were badly damaged and one passenger coach was demolished. 
The damage to property was estimated at $30,000. The engineman 
of train No. 12 had an order to wait at Ricohoc until 3:05 a. m. 
for train No. 109. He failed to observe this order as well as a 


departments had been obtained. This information is now in 
process of being tabulated and analyzed. In these figures are 
the underlying facts upon which must be based all practical 
recommendations -for improvements looking toward continuous 
employment of railway employees. 

The Executive Committee also considered the general transpor- 
tation situation with a view of continuing to meet without trans- 
portation difficulties the record freight traffic which has been 
in progress since the first of the year. 


I. C. C. Increasing Its Valuation Force 


Having been granted a large increase in its appropriation for 
valuation work for the fiscal year 1926, in order to speed up the 
work, the Interstate Commerce Commission is now working on 
plans for the addition of 266 persons to its Valuation Bureau 
staff, which will raise it to a total of approximately 600. The 
appropriation granted for the year is $1,946,462, based on a three- 
year program for completing the underlying work. Two staff 
are being organized for the conduct of hearings on protests agains! 
the tentative reports, of which it is estimated there will be som: 
600 more. The first is a staff of 47 examiners and reviewer: 
under the principal’ valuation examiner, M. A. Pattison, whose 
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duties will be to hold hearings, prepare reports, etc.; and there 
is also to be a staff of 43 lawyers, under C. W. Needham, solicitor 
of the Bureau of Valuation, who will represent the bureau and 
the general public interest in the hearings on protest and brief 
and argue the cases before the commission. It is expected that 
some of these will be called upon to follow into the courts the 
cases which may be carried there on appeal. 

Commissioner E. I. Lewis, who has direct supervision of the 
Bureau of Valuation, writing to John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, says that this enlargement of staff affords an excellent 
opening for men now identified with state regulatory work, who 
seek the broader national field. The state commissions are asked 
to call the matter to the attention of those who have qualifications 
for the work. The positions will carry salaries ranging from 
$3,000 to $6,000. They are all under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which has sent out notices calling attention to the need of 
men. 


The Great Syracuse Blockade 


The great snow storm at Syracuse, N. Y., on January 29-30, 
blocked the main line passenger traffic of the New York Central 
about 17 hours and freight traffic for more than two days; and 
the clearing of the yards in and around Syracuse enlisted the 
services of over 5,000 men, of whom about 4,000 were regular 
employees of the company. 

The snow was fully four feet deep in Syracuse and vicinity, 
making the storm worse for the railroad than that of 1888 or that 
of 1895. This extreme depth was confined to a small area; places 
30 or 40 miles away reported much lower figures. 

The experience of the New York Central with the storm has 
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East Syracuse Looking West 
After the battle had been partly won. 


been made the subject of an article in the New York Central 
Magazine. for March, by A. W. Davis. The delays to eastbound 
trains began with the obstruction of the track a short distance east 
of the station, by a derailed street car, which held up train No. 36 
for three hours. This was sufficient to give the storm a lead 
which could not be overcome. Westbound train No, 11, the 
Southwestern Limited, was stalled a quarter mile east of the 
siation, where the track lies in the street, and it took nine hours 
to get the two locomotives and nine cars of this train over the 80 
rods to the station. 

Che freight yards, extending a distance of six miles along the 
main line, consist of 130 miles of track, and the clearing of these 
tracks, with their 636 switches, was the most formidable task. 
Over 1,000,000 cubic yards of snow had to be removed. Two 
ro‘ary snow plows were brought in from the Ontario and St. Law- 
rence divisions, and were used to throw the snow northward from 
he main tracks. 
here were about 6,000 cars in the yard, and besides relieving 
se cars from the four feet of snow which had fallen upon and 
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around them, much work had to be done in clearing off snow which 
was thrown upon them by the rotaries, this method of moving the 
snow by stages, having been necessary as a choice of evils. 

Mr. Davis pays a hearty compliment to the employees who did 
work outside their own duties. He says that practically every 
employe of the company in that vicinity, including the telephone 
girls, volunteered for any and every duty of which they were 
capable. Many men shoveled snow who had previously had very 
little acquaintance with shovels. Brakemen and other yard em- 
ployees to the number of about 500 engaged in this work. Volun- 
teers from the office force worked long hours supplying coffee 
and sandwiches to the shovelers. 


Another Record for Safe Hump Yard Operation 


L. G. Waldrop, superintendent of the Nashville (Tenn.) Ter- 
minals (Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis) writes that there is a hump crew working on the first 
shift at Nashville, which he believes has made a very creditable 
record. In two years this crew of eight men has handled 146,000 
cars without causing any damage. In this period of two years 
this crew has had only two derailments; one caused by a defective 
switch and the other by a broken flange, both derailments being 
of slight consequence. 

Other records made by hump crews which have been published 
in the Railway Age recently are as follows: 


Cars damaged 


Total -————“—, Reported in 

Place Crews Time cars No. P. C. Railway Age 
Pitcairn, Pa.... One 4months 57,467 0 .0 Feb. 14—434 
Pheaien ....... All 103days 297,373 81 000272 Feb. 14—434 
W. Morrisville.. All 4months 135,209 25 000185 Mar. 14—759 
eres ieheens és 000248 Mar. 14—759 
PE nicteseinn Ate sebatiuee 000289 Mar. 14—759 
Hbg. and Enola. ... Mecueew seernde ore 000268 Mar. 14—-759 
Nashville ...... One 2 years 146,000 0 ' an eee 


The members of the Nashville crew are: Foreman J. W. O’Haza, 
Engineer J. D. Lancaster, Fireman J. H. Harrison and Switchmen 
John McGovern, E. A. Rayburn, Z, T. West, John Saunders, and 
W. A. Hood. 


Southern Pine Association Meets at New Orleans 


The problems of the lumber industry were discussed at the two 
sessions of the fifth annual meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, which were held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans, 
La., on March 24 and 25. The speakers at the meeting and their 
subjects were as follows: “Transportation Today and Tomor- 
row,” by C. H. Markham, president, Illinois Central; “Principles 
of Lincoln Applied to Present Day Problems,” by Dr, John Wesley 
Hill, Chancellor, Lincoln Memorial University, Washington, D. C.; 
“The Business of Growing Trees,” by Colonel William B. Greeley, 
chief of the United States Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; 
“What the Southern Pine Manufacturer is Doing to Preserve 
the Forests,” by John L. Kaul, chairman, Forestry Committee, 
Birmingham, Ala.; “Grade-Marking—The Culmination of Many 
Years’ Work and Experiments,” by C. C. Sheppard, chairman, 
Committee on Grade-Marking, Oakdale, La.; “The Practical Ap- 
plication of Grade-Marking in Sawmill Operation,” by F. H. 
Farwell, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Texas; 
“The Southern Pine Manufacturer’s Interest and Part in the 
National Standardization Program,” by W. T. Murray, chairman, 
Grading committee, Rochelle, La. The topics which were dis- 
cussed included. the lumberman’s viewpoint on reforestation and 
conservation as a national problem; the effect of taxation on 
forestry reproduction; the forestry situation in the various southern 
pine producing states; the effect of the small and portable mills 
on the total lumber production of these states; the protection 
grade-marking affords the public and its costs; the demand for 
grade-marking lumber; the attitude toward it of the retail lumber 
dealer, the architect, the contractor and the engineer; progress 
being made in the national standardization of sizes; action con- 
templated at the next general standardization conference upon the 
question of short lengths; result of survey on the production and 
use of short and odd lengths; standards for flooring under the 
American lumber standards; advisability of end-matching of short 
lengths of flooring; and effect of standardization upon southern 
pine weights, moulding patterns, double-end trimmings and ship- 
ment of mixed lengths. 
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The Great Northern, on April 16, extended the milling-in-tran- 
sit privilege to lumber shipments originating in British Columbia. 
The privilege previously had been confined to shipments originat- 
ing in the states of Washington, Idaho and Montana. 


A meeting of counsel and traffic officers of the railways was to 
be held at the Washington offices of the Association of Railway 
Executives on Friday, March 27, to consider in a preliminary way 
questions presented by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
general rate structure investigation under the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution. 


The Madison Traffic Club, Madison, Wis., was organized on 
March 12 and the officers elected were, president, S. L. Foote, 
director of the Traffic Bureau of the Madison Association of 
Commerce; vice-president, R. G. Nuss, of the T. M. Nuss Imple- 
ment Company, and secretary-treasurer, R. H. Cavanaugh, of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


The Southern Railway reports only one passenger killed on its 
line in the year 1924, and that one was killed by his own fault, 
having jumped off a moving train. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried in the 12 months was 17,602,921. This was about 
700,000 less than the total number carried in 1923 and the average 
journey was 66.18 miles, 2.32 miles shorter than the average in 
1923. 


\ joint meeting of the Chicago Shippers’ Conference Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Claim Conference to consider ways of reduc- 
ing claims, will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on April 
2. The session which will be an open meeting will be opened by 
a short address by a railroad president, followed by an address 
of welcome and a general discussion of matters of mutual interest 
to carriers and industrial traffic men, 


The Salt Lake (Utah) committees of the Near East Relief 
have just sent two car loads of flour to the Relief headquarters 
for use in the orphanages in Palestine, the fifth shipment made 
by these committees in the last six months. This flour was 
given by hundreds of farmers of Utah, and the railroads car- 
ried it to the Atlantic Seaboard without charge. Activities of 
this kind, in the view of the relief committees, constitute the 
most appropriate way of carrying out the injunction to 


“SAY IT WITH FLOURS.” 


The Car Service Division of the American Railway Association 
has issued its annual bulletin for 1924, as a statistical digest of 
related economic and transportation factors applied to the move- 
ment of the country’s production during 1924 and prior years. A 
careful analysis of the trend of transportation factors, production 
prices and shipments has been made to serve as a background of 
business and railroad conditions and to give individual railroads 
and shippers a competent guide, statistical reference and index to 
industrial and agricultural activity, together with the performance 
of railway transportation during 1924. 


The Illinois Central now sells travel club certificates at all sta- 
tions. With these certificates weekly payments may be made on 
round trip tourist tickets to certain destinations for future use. 
The plan is designed for the convenience of persons who expect 
to go on vacations six months or a year hence and who wish to 
pay in periodical instalments. By paying a small sum weekly 
transportation can be provided by the time it is needed. In addi- 
tion to the partial payment method, a further inducement is offered 
prospective travelers in reductions from the regular round trip 
tourist fares ranging from 8 to 10 per cent. This is equivalent 
to interest paid by the railway company on advance payments. 


The Central of New Jersey has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to order the re-establishment through routes, 
and joint rates, for freight over the Central of New Jersey to 
and from New England points, by way of New York Harbor; 
and a hearing has been set for April 30. Prior to 1908, freight 
moved by this route, being transferred on car floats across New 
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York Harbor. Now, and ever since 1908 the Jersey road ends 
its New England freight by way of Maybrook, N. Y., anc the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge. The present petition avers that this 
arrangement unjustly deprives the Central of a part of the haul 
which rightfully belongs to it; and also deprives it of traffic ip 
certain commodities, notably anthracite and cement. The petition 
says that the facilities of the New York route will be improved 
on the completion of the new bridge across Newark Bay. 


American Railway Development 
Association to Meet at San Antonio 


The American Railway Development Association will hold its 
next annual meeting at the St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Tex,, 
on May 13 to 15. The organization comprises the industrial, agri- 
cultural, immigration, colonization, publicity, real estate and other 
development departments of the railways. The program, which is 
now being arranged, will include addresses by prominent speakers 
and discussion of various problems connected with railway de- 
velopment work. The arrangements are in charge of H. M. 
Madison, farm and immigration agent of the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, San Antonio, Tex. 


Statistics of Vegetable Shipments 


A statistical bulletin showing carload shipments of vegetables 
from stations in the United States for the calendar years 1920- 
1923 has been published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Rapid development of the vegetable industry during 
the past few years has multiplied the problems of marketing and 
has greatly increased the demand for statistics. 

The new bulletin, Statistical Bulletin No. 9, shows for each of 
18 kinds of vegetables the number of cars billed from every station 
shipping 10 or more cars in any one year, grouped by states and 
counties. The information has been compiled from monthly mail 
reports furnished the department by about 15,000 station agents 
of railroad, express, and boat lines. Copies may be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


Freight Traffic to and From Cuba 


F. M. Giralt, general agent of the Southern Pacific at Havana, 
Cuba, writing in the Southern Pacific Bulletin of his work in that 
territory, says that eggs, in car loads, from Texas, constitute a 
considerable item in the business which he looks after. Refriger- 
ator cars carrying these eggs reach Havana by the 90-mile car 
ferry from Havana. Cuba is a market for a great variety of 
products from this country, including onions which come in car 
loads not only from Texas, but, during a part of the year, from 
California. The Southern Pacific also brings garbanzos (chick 
peas) from Mexico for Havana. The Chinese residing in Cuba 
number about 60,000. Members of this colony are continuall) 
traveling to and from China. The Southern Pacific carries these 
people under guard to and from Pacific ports. Mr. Giralt says 
that Havana, the population of which is about 500,000, is visited 
every year by more than 50,000 American tourists. The Isle of 
Pines, which is 40 miles south of Havana province, ships most of 
its fruit to the United States through the port of Havana. The 
Isle of Pines Steamship Company runs a boat daily to and from 
Batabano on the south coast of Cuba. 


Freight Traffic in January 


Freight traffic in January was the greatest for any January on 
record with the exception of January, 1923, which exceeded it by 
1.8 per cent, according to compilations made by the Bureau o! 
Railway Economics. It amounted to 37,035,162,000 net ton miles. 
In January, 1923, the volume of freight traffic amounted to 
37,706,628,000 net ton miles. Freight traffic in January, 1925, 
showed an increase of 7.3 per cent over that for the same month 
last year, and an increase of 5.9 per cent over 1920. 

The decrease of 1.8 per cent as compared with two years ago 
was in spite of the fact that the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight in January this year was the greatest on rec rd 
for that month, exceeding by 5 per cent the record for the same 
month in 1923 and by 3.6 per cent that of January, 1924. 

The Eastern District showed an increase of 6.5 per cent; the 
Southern 4.2 per cent and the Western District an increase of 
9.9 per cent, as compared with last January. 
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The daily average movement per freight car in January was 
%.5 miles. This exceeded by seven-tenths of a mile the best 
previous average for that month, which was attained in January, 
1923. It also exceeded by one and one-half miles the daily average 
for January last year and by nine-tenths of a mile the daily 
average for December, 1924. 

The average load per car in January was 28 tons, three-tenths 
of a ton greater than the average for the same month last year 
but one ton less than that for January, 1923. 


Regional Advisory Board at Kansas City 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Regional Advisory Board held its 
regular meeting at Kansas City, Mo., on March 18, with an 
attendance of over 200. Coal production for the next 90 days 
was estimated at 95 per cent of that of the corresponding period 
of 1924. Brick and clay products reported a gradual increase 
compared with last year and lumber and building materials a 
normal volume. Oil production was expected to be 10 to 15 per 
cent in excess of a year ago; salt, lime and plaster a 10 per cent 
increase, and lead and zinc ores, 5 to 10 per cent increase. 
The agricultural committee reported an outlook for even a larger 
crop in 1925 than a year ago and has found a larger volume of 
wheat on the farms than in previous years. 

Railroads reported no traffic congestion of any kind. Donald 
D. Conn and L. M. Betts, representing the American Railway 
\ssociation, were among the speakers; also L. T. Hussey and 
J. W. Greenleaf, of the Kansas Public Service Commission, and 
C. E. Child, of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 

Clyde M. Reed was re-elected unanimously as chairman. Other 
oficers for the ensuing year are V. E. Smart, chief of transporta- 
tion, Missouri Public Service Commission, alternate chairman; 
E. N. Adams, manager, Tulsa Traffic Association, vice-chairman; 
J. H. Tedrow, transportation commissioner, Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, secretary; and W. L. Harvey, assistant secretary. 
The board voted to hold its next meeting in Tulsa, Okla., on 
June 17, 1925. 


What the Automobile Does for the Railroads 


Finished automobiles and parts shipped by railroad in the year 
1924 aggregated 726,000 carloads, according to an estimate made 
by J. S. Marvin, assistant general manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce; and, says Mr. Marvin, “the manu- 
facture and use of motor cars creates such an immense traffic for 
the railroads that their recent prosperity is in no small degree 
attributable to the expansion of the automobile industry.” Tire 
shipments he estimates at 50,000 carloads. 

Further, Mr. Marvin says that of the 7,780,625,085 gallons of 
gasoline consumed in this country in 1924, 80 per cent or 6,225,- 
000,000 gallons, was for automobile use. After allowing for loca! 
deliveries from refineries the shipping of the balance is estimated 
at 640,000 tank carloads. Continuing, he says: 

“Coal, steel and raw materials used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles are also a factor. An instance of collateral business that 
helps the railroads is the movement of road building materials, 
cement, sand and gravel. Total cement shipments in 1923 were 
552,613 carloads, much of which went into roads and bridges. 

“If complete segregated data on this whole question were avail- 
able it is estimated that 2,000,000 carload shipments could be cred- 
ited as the annual contribution to the rail carriers through the 
manufacture and use of automobiles. An appreciation of these 
fig:res is had from comparison with other commodities. The ex- 
tent of the wheat crop has always been watched as a barometer 
of railroad prosperity. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
complete carload statistics of 1923 credit wheat with 572,394 car- 
loads and corn 400,723 carloads. 

“Bar and sheet iron, structural iron and iton pipe 915,392 car- 
loads, brick and artificial stone 532,613 carloads, are among the 
leading commodities, while refined petroleum and its products, 
which include gasoline shipments, heads manufactured articles with 
1,306,390 carloads. 

“Total carload shipments of manufactured articles in 1923 were 
10.266,677 carloads.” 


“MpLoYEES of the Southern Pacific submitted during the last 
year 4.025 suggestions for ways to prevent accidents, an increase 
of more than 600 over the previous year. Of these, 2,915 sug- 
gestions were approved. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The first response to the commission’s suggestion in its an- 
nouncement of a general rate investigation under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, that it would entertain applications to reopen cases 
already decided or for further hearings in cases not yet decided, 
came in the form of a petition filed on March 18 by the inter- 
veners in the lake cargo coal rate cases, involving rates on bitumi- 
nous coal by boat to the northwest from Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, for further hearings 
in the light of the declarations of the resolution. It was stated 
that the language requiring the commission to consider “the con- 
ditions prevailing in our several industries’ make it incumbent 
upon the commission to consider the condition at present of the 
coal industry, which at the time of the hearings was not con- 
sidered by it to be germane to the issues, 


Personnel of Commissions 
Woodlock Given Recess Appointment to I. C. C. 


President Coolidge on March 25 announced that he had given 
a recess appointment to Thomas F. Woodlock as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to succeed Mark W. Potter. 
It had been stated at the White House on Tuesday that the 
President intended to get in touch with Mr. Woodlock, whose 
appointment was not confirmed by the Senate, to ascertain 
whether he would accept a recess appointment, in view of the 
uncertainty of a salary under such conditions and the doubt as to 
whether the appointment will be confirmed by the Senate at the 
next session. It was therefore understood when the appointment 
was announced that Mr. Woodlock had indicated a willingness 
to serve under the conditions. The President was represented at 
the White House as being in sympathy with the desires of those 
who wanted a man appointed from the South but it was stated 
that he had offered the position to the only man from that section 
he had been able to find with the particular qualifications espe- 
cially desired at this time, and that this man, from South Carolina, 
had been unwilling to give up his own business. It was stated 
that plenty of men familiar with rate questions were available 
but that it is felt that the vacancy should be filled by one 
technically qualified by experience with railroad financial matters. 


Court News 


Railroad Not Liable for 
Flagman’s Wages at Railroad Crossing 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that one railroad cross- 
ing another is not liable for one-half of the wages of a sta- 
tionary flagman where not required for the public protection, 
and an order of the state commission requiring flagmen to be 
sent ahead at such crossings where the view is obstructed 
does not create any such joint liability—-New Orleans Termi- 
nal Co. v. Pontchartrain (La.) 99 So. 424. 





Limitation of Time for Action for Undercharges 
Not Extended by Transportation Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that the 
time limit for actions for undercharges where the cause of action 
accrued prior to the Transportation Act was not extended by that 
act to three years from the date of its passage, but action is 
barred in three years from accrual of cause of action. The pro- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Law for recovery of under- 
charges is not for the benefit of the carrier, but for the protection 
of the public, so that the statutory limitation violates no vested 
right of the carrier—Button v. Atchison, T. & S. F., 1 Fed. (2nd) 
709. 
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Morse operators and managers in the smaller towns, automatic 
and telephone operators in the larger cities and members of the 
clerical staffs of the Canadian National Telegraphs will share 
in wage increases varying from $5 to $30 per month, which was 
embodied in an agreement signed last week in Toronto by W. G. 
Barber, head of the company, and officials of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union. 


A decision by Judge Thomas H. Darby in the common pleas 
court at Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 17, on the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks litigation held that the grand ex- 
ecutive committee, in removing Grand President Edward H. 
Fitzgerald from office, had acted contrary to law. The court also 
ruled that Fitzgerald, in ordering the names of the members of the 
grand executive committee stricken from the rolls, had acted with- 
out authority. He ordered Fitzgerald restored to his office and 
‘the members of the executive committee to their duties. The fight 
within the ranks of the brotherhood began over Fitzgerald’s 
activities as president of the brotherhood bank in Cincinnati. 
When the grand executive committee voted to remove him from 
office, Fitzgerald replied by appointing a trial board which in 
turn removed the committee members from office. 


Labor Board Decisions 


Application of Call Rule in Travel Service 


Several employees of the Chicago & North Western were called 
at 6:45 p. m., after completion of their regular day’s work, to go 
to another town on account of a wreck. They were held on duty 
from 6:45 p. m., June 12, to 3 a. m., June 13, and were compen- 
sated as follows: From 7:30 p. m. to 8 p. m., rate and one-half 
while loading tools and material; 8 p. m. to 9:30 p. m., half time 
rate for time consumed in going to point of wreck; 9:30 p. m. to 
1 a. m., rate and one-half while working at wreck: 1 a, m. to 
3 a. m., time consumed in returning from wreck to headquarters. 
The employees claimed that all time held on duty on account of 
the call, namely from 6:45 p. m., June 12, to 3 a. m., June 13, 
should have been paid in accordance with the following rule: 
“Employees notified or called to perform work not continious 
with the regular work period will be allowed a minimum of two 
hovrs’ pay at rate and one-half for two hours’ work or less and 
if held on duty in excess of two hours, rate and one-half will be 
allowed on the minute basis.” The Railroad Labor Board upheld 
this contention. It overruled the position of the management that 
travel and waiting time should have no connection with the call 
rule and that the rule quoted above covering calls was only 
applicable to the service performed at headquarters from 6:30 
p. m. to 7 p. m. in accumulating tools and for service performed 
at point of wreck from 10:30 p. m., June 12, to 6 a. m., June 13.— 
Decision No. 2876. 


AFFIRMING 290 Fed 983, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, holds that a contract giving a pipe line a right of way 
over a railroad’s right of way in consideration of the shipment of 
a specified tonnage of oil over the railroad in interstate commerce 
at a rate less than the published tariff was void under sections 2 
and 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act. The contract was held to 
be indivisible, and not separable into payments for the right of way 
and payments for the transportation of oil—C. N. J. v. U. S. 
Pipe Line Co., 1 Fed. (2nd) 866. 


PLAINTIFF was injured by a federal postal clerk on defendant’s 
train throwing a mail sack out at the wrong place while the 
train was running about 35 miles an hour, in a municipality 
where the maximum legal speed of trains was six miles an 
hour. There was no evidence that the speed of the train had 
any causal connection with the mail bag being thrown out 
at the wrong place. The Mississippi Supreme Court holds 


that the proximate cause of the injury was the act of the mail 
clerk, for which the railroad was not responsible — S. & N. v 
Daniels (Miss.) 99 So. 434. 





Several New Railway Tunnels 
Through Alps Planned 
Lon vox 

Several alternate routes for Alpine railway tunnels are being 
considered, according to the Times (London). Italy and Switzer. 
land are apparently mutually jealous of each other in the matter 
and are trying to lay out lines wholly within their respective ter. 
ritories. 

There are two projects, however, for international _ lines 
—with one portal in Italy and the other in Switzerland. These 
are via the Greina and Spluegen passes. The projects vary in 
cost from $5,000,000 to $60,000,000. 


German Railways Under the Dawes Plan 
LONboN 

The first monthly report of the German Railway Company has 
been issued and is summarized by the Times (London) in part 
as follows: 

The report shows a decline in the demand for railway cars in 
January of 1.8 per cent as compared with December. No inference 
of a decline in trade can be drawn from this. The decrease was 
seasonal and there were various increases to set off against it. 

Returns are available only down to the end of December. These 
show for December : 

Train-miles run, passenger service, 15,392,000; freight service, 
10,231,000. 

Axle-miles run, passenger service, 448,322,000; freight service, 
938,854,000. 

The report states that the wish of certain business circles that 
there should be a general reduction in railway rates could not he 
met owing to the financial situation of the railways. A systematic 
arrangement of the tariffs has, however, been worked out, and 
when it has taken shape trade interests are to be consulted before 
it is put into operation. 

The December receipts were as follows: Passenger trafic, 
95,658,000 marks; freight traffic, 226,228,000 marks; sundry rev- 
enue, 23,217,000 marks. Total, 345,103,000 marks. 

The receipts from October 1, the date on which the business 
year of the company begins, were as follows: Passenger service, 
276,552,000 marks; freight traffic, 643,187,000 marks; sundry rev- 
enue, 53,313,000 marks. Total, 973,052,000 marks. 

It is added that the receipts came up to the estimates and show 
the improvement that was expected to result from the reincorpora- 
tion of the Ruhr and Rhine railways into the German system. 

The form in which the returns have been issued has been ad- 
versely commented upon both in the Reichstag and in the press. 
It is pointed out that the report says nothing with regard to ex- 
penditure, whereas information is particularly required as to what 
surplus has been earned in order that German business interests 
may form an opinion as to the possibility of a reduction in rates. 

In the Reichstag, when the estimates of the Ministry of Com- 
munications came up for discussion, it was suggested that the 
railway company was purposely keeping the public in the dark 
and some attacks in this sense were made upon Herr Oéeser, until 
lately Minister of Communications and now director of the railway 
company, 

The present Minister of Communications, Herr Krohne, 
stated that the railway company was under no obligation to send 
a representative to the Reichstag or to reply to its criticisms, but 
it had agreed to give all information required of it. As the rail- 
way would be very much in the center of public interest the com 
pany, in any case, would be unable to evade criticism. 

The debate in the Reichstag showed that the German people i 
accustoming itself very slowly and very unwillingly to the idea 
of privately owned railways. The railways under state ownership 
have always been looked upon as subservient to the interests of 
the business community, which regarded the adjustment of rate 
to their requirements as their right. The Ministry of Communi 
cations now controls only the inland waterways and the road an 
air transport. 
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Equipment and Supplies 














Locomotives 


Tue Derroit & ToLepo SHorE LINE is inquiring for 3 switching 
locomotives. 


THE JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL COMPANY is inquiring for 4 
switching locomotives. 


Tue Farrport, PAinesvitLte & Eastern has ordered one, 0-6-0 
switching locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


THe OneipaA & WESTERN is in the market for a number of 


caboose cars, 


Tue Ittinois TrRaAcTION SysTEM is inquiring for from 50 to 
100 hopper cars. 


THe Catoric Company has ordered 10 tank cars from the 
Middletown Car Company. These cars are for service in Brazil. 


Tue CHILE ExpitoraTion Company, New York is inquiring for 
2 tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity and 15 flat cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity. 

Tue New York Rapip TrANsiT CorPoRATION is inquiring for 2 
steel underframe flat cars and 2 steel underframe crane cars, both 
of 30 tons’ capacity. 


THe CENTRAL VERMONT will build 6 caboose cars in its own 
shops. An order for the steel underframes for these cars was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 7. 


Tue PrepmMont & NorTHERN has ordered 150 automobile cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of February 28. 


THe STANDARD Oi. Company oF New Jersey has ordered 15 
tank cars of 50 tons’ or- 10,000 gal capacity, from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. These cars are for export. 


Tue Missouri Paciric will have repairs made to 400 gondola 
cars in the shops of the American Car & Foundry Company at 
Memphis, Tenn. An inquiry for prices on the repair of this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of January 24. 


THe SouTHERN Paciric has authorized the construction in 
its own shops on the Pacific System 500 box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity and 50 steel-underframe cabooses; on the Texas lines, 
300 box cars, for which it already has trucks, and 20 cabooses. 








Domestic 
orders Installed Aggregate Retired 
Month reported during capacity during 
1924 during month month tons month 
ee rae 6,020 15,589 707,367 12,329 
>. ere 18,365 11,386 554,481 10,466 
Eee 35,846 9,962 446,094 8,726 
OD dvasvescaciasdeads 11,189 8,718 369,978 8,026 
SO ake Seats ae ie 435 9,199 439,516 9,059 
PUM ddghudie avkwenbie 387 10,909 538,118 8,347 
ep ti era 533 16,583 1,151,302 8,413 
ee 4,751 15,452 785,288 8,834 
| ne 22,520 15,455 779,078 9,337 
Lo. eee 11,853 16,598 834,762 10,504 
RONNIE och la cnmaes 13,038 11,705 579,234 10,678 
POO ginscbasaewes 9,526 6,763 311,254 11,918 
January, 1925.........- 10,312 11,768 551,263 7,867 
| eee [a =—9=s heehee 2060Ut Oe eee 0606060 Bk 
tal for 2 months...... Ee A eee 


“Corrected figure. 
_ (1) Details as to orders from Railway Age Weekly reports. 
1ilt equipment. 


(2) _ Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Car Service 
They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. 


ervice Division. 
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Passenger Cars 


THE Erie is inquiring for about 30 steel underframes for pas- 
senger Cars. 


THE NorTHERN Paciric has ordered 10 observation cars from 
the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT will build 20 milk cars in its own shops. 
The order for the steel underframes for these cars was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 7. 


Tue Fioriwa East Coast has ordered 2 dining cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. This company is 
now inquiring for 15 passenger coaches and will ask for bids on 
15 baggage cars later. 


THe New York CENTRAL has placed orders for 50 cars for pas- 
senger train service as follows: American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, 25, 60-ft. baggage cars; Standard Steel Car Company, 15, 
60-ft. baggage cars and Pressed Steel Car Company, 10 steel 
coaches. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 7. 


Iron and Steel 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 600 tons of steel for repairs 
to a bridge at Sunbury, Pa., from the American Bridge Company, 
and has also given a contract for 300 tons to the McClintic- 
Marshall Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe CuHicaco, Burtincron & QuINCcy is inquiring for one 
motor-driven pedestal type dry grinder with 24-in. by 4-in. emery 
wheels, one motor-driven pedestal type dry grinder with 18-in. by 
3-in. grinding wheels, and one motor-driven 200-Ib. helve-type 
hammer. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Fioripa East Coast has ordered a 150-ton wrecking crane 
from the Industrial Works. 


Tue FeperAL Districr Court for the Eastern District of Ken- 
tucky holds that the question whether an intrastate rate fixed by a 
state commission creates undue discrimination against interstate 
rates is for the Interstate Commerce Commission and not for the 
courts. The state commission cannot base an order reducing rates 
on information filed with it, but not introduced in evidence, so that 
the railroad may be heard thereon. The federal court has juris- 
diction of a suit to enjoin enforcement of an order of the state 
commission reducing rates although the difference between. the 
rates as to the shipper complaining is less than $3,000, where the 
difference on all shipments would exceed that amount in a short 
time. Preliminary injunction was granted.—lIllinois Central v. 
Railroad Commission of Kentucky, 1 Fed. (2nd) 805. 








FREIGHT CARS ORDERED, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


An order as 


Aggregate Owned Aggregate of first Building 
capacity at end of capacity of following in R. R. 
tons month tons month shops 
516,695 2,310,032 100,644,107 21,696 2,417 
411,228 2,310,570 100,767,731 40,030 2,715 
352,481 2,311,405 101,165,332 62,340 2,697 
306,288 2,312,074 101,223,891 62,289 2,739 
360,212 2,312,237 101,303,200 57,266 2,467 
321,094 2,314,798 101,569,593 57,735 2,269 
316,927 2,322,968 102;388,652 51,156 4,602 
333,173 2,329,582 102,845,000 40,961 3,618 
370,607 2,336,147 103,270,000 47,553 3,045 
*418,816 2,342,149 103,688,000 138,403 23,574 
463,970 2,342,479 103,767,000 42,765 5,159 
488,035 2,337,229 103,585,000 54,202 6,478 
326,812 2,341,109 103,812,974 58,910 5,285 


Figures include all domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops but not 


Division A. R. A. Figures cover only those roads reporting to the Car 
Figures of installations and retirements alike include also equip- 


nt rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment statement as new equipment. The 


ures as to orders as given in the first 





column of table is not comparable with figures relating to installations given in succeeding columns. 


































Supply Trade News 

















The General Piston Ring Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
moved its plant and offices to Tipton, Ind. 


The Standard Stoker Company, Inc., has removed its New 
York City office from 5054 Grand Central Terminal to 350 
Madison avenue. 


The McGill Manufacturing Company, Valparaiso, Ind., has 
appointed the J. G. Pomeroy Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
its Pacific coast representative. 


A. H. Beale, president of the Lebanon Iron Company, 
Lebanon, Pa., has resigned to become president of the A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. H. Batchelder, Jr., Lytton building, Chicago, has been 
appointed western railroad representative of the varnish and 
enamel division of the Beaver Products Company. 


J. J. Flaherty, formerly in charge of welding for the Boston 
Elevated Railways, has been appointed director of sales of the 
Page Steel & Wire Company, with headquarters at Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


The Globe Steel Tube Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
opened a district sales office at 444 Frisco building, St. Louis, 
Mo., and has appointed E. C. Carroll manager of sales for 
that district. 


Andrew C. Duncan, 2835 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed district cngineer for the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the territory 
contiguous to St. Louis. 


George C. Hannaway, formerly of the National Refining 
Company, has been appointed sales manager of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo., with headquarters at 1142 
Straus building, Chicago. 


C. A. Ilgenfritz, assistant purchasing agent of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
to succeed George W. Starr, resigned. 


J. B. Murphy, district sales manager for the Minneapolis 
territory of J. D. Wallace & Company, manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery, has been promoted to assistant sales 
manager, with headquarters in Chicago. 


H. G. Von Nostrand of the sales department of the Illinois 
Steel Company, Chicago, and formerly manager of tie-plate 
sales of the Railroad Supply Company, Chicago, died on 
March 19 following an illness of six weeks. 


W. Sharon Humes, sales representative of the Magnus Com- 
pany, Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, has resigned to be- 
come sales representative of the Central Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Matt J. Herold, formerly in charge of sales in the East 
Central division of the Wood-Imes Manufacturing Company, 
has resigned to become general sales manager of the United 
States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Paul T. Farrell of the purchasing department of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
promoted to assistant purchasing agent to succeed C. A. Ilgen- 
fritz, resigned to accept a position with another company. 


Howard Longstreth, secretary of the Lebanon Iron Com- 
pany, Lebanon, Pa., has been elected president to succeed 
A. H. Beale, who has resigned to accept service with another 
company. H, W. Pratt has been appointed secretary-treasurer 
and J. J. McDermott has been appointed assistant treasurer. 


Harleigh H. Hartman has opened an office, as consultant 
and adviser in railroad problems arising out of administration 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, at 610 Mills building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. Hartman was formerly valuation attorney, 
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March 28, 1925 





rate and finance examiner with the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
has bought land as a site for a factory branch to be built j 
Boston, Mass., on Ashford street, near Babcock. The ney 
building will cover about 35,000 sq. ft., and will consist of , 
two story office fronting on Ashford street, with a one stor 
manufacturing establishment in the rear. It will be of moderp 
daylight construction and the equipment will be modern jy 
every respect. 


A. Van Hassel, secretary of the Magor Car Corporation, 
with headquarters at New York, has been elected also vice. 
president. The company’s works are at Passaic, N. J. Mr 
Van Hassel was born 
on November 12, 1889, 
in Paterson, N. J., and 
he received his educa- 
tion in the grammar 
and high schools of that 
city. His first position 
was with the Rogers 
Locomotive Works. He 
subsequently entered 
the service of the Cook 
Locomotive Works in 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. 
Van Hassel became as- 
sociated with the Magor 
Car Corporation in 1909, 
he served in various 
capacities until 1921 
when he was elected 
secretary of the com- 
pany, which position he 
still retains in addition 
to his new duties as 
vice-president. Mr. Van Hassel is also assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary of the National Steel Car Corporation, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 





A. Van Hassel 


Symington Company Issues Securities 
for Gould Coupler Purchase 


The Symington Company has authorized an issue of $1,500,000 
three-year 6 per cent purchase money collateral trust gold notes, 
of which $1,000,000, to be issued immediately, has been under- 
written by Hambleton & Co., Hornblower & Weeks and associates. 
Proceeds will be used to reimburse the company for expenditures 
in purchasing a large majority of the common stock of Gould 
Coupler Company, and to purchase additional such stocks. 

The Symington Company is purchasing about 84 per cent of 
the 300,000 common shares of Gould Coupler Company, for 
which it is to pay nearly $900,000. 

Acquisition of the Gould Coupler Company control adds 
materially to the assets and earning power of the Symington 
Company. Average earnings of the Gould Coupler Company for 
the past eight years were over $1.20 a share. Current earnings 
are at the rate of $2 a share. 

Earnings of the Symington Co. before taxes were $1,139,549 
in 1924, against $1,319,943 in 1923. Net average earnings, after 
all deductions in the past three years, have been sufficient to cover 
a $2 dividend on the present 200,000 Class A shares, leaving a 
balance exceeding $2 a share annually on the 300,000 shares of 
common. 


Western Electric Company 


The annual report of the Western Electric Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1924, shows total sales of $298,281,000, 
as compared with $255,177,000 in 1923. The 1924 sales were the 
largest in the history of the company. The net earnings for the 
year available for common stock totaled $8,399,358, equal to 10.7 
per cent on the average book value of the no par value common 
stock during the year which was $157.65 a share. Ten dollars a 
share was paid on the common or a total of $5,000,000. The un- 
filled orders of the company at the close of the year aggregated 
$92,014,000, as compared with $94,951,000 at the end of 1923 and 
$62,069,000 at the end of 1922. Of the total sales of $298,281,{00 
in 1924, $233,300,000 represent sales to the Bell Telephone Com- 
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panics, $60,708,000 sales to other domestic customers and $4,273,000 
to the International Western Electric Company for export. 
The income account for the year follows: 


Sak COO CESSES EOS EES EEE SESE EH SEES EES SHLEEEE 
Oth ES 5. che Gh 6b PHRRESOO4ENES ES EHR OR DOOR 1,212,004 
———— $299,493,142 

ce ee ee er eee Tere ee $258,147,923 
OOO 0002000660008 06en seeebasneevusacseover 19,331,724 
DONG £60 cin aetcmtenancebesusdweasiesvewen nn 3,945,099 281,424,746 

ee og enh 6600 600060066 050454508 OS SER KS $18,068,396 
Appropriated for 


Additional depreciation on plant .............. $1,562,539 

Addition to employees’ benefit fund ........... 2,000,000 3,562,539 
Available for interest and dividends ............. 
Interest deductions and bond discount ........... 


Dividends: 
On preferred stock 7 per cent per annum....... 1,727,572 
On common stock, $10.00 per share, 500,000 
SORES. ocdéccéseesecovsacvecsiens IE Me 11,106,499 


Balance carried to common stock ............. $3,399,358 


Obituary 


John Luther Nicholson, president of the Locomotive Fire- 
box Company, with headquarters in Chicago, died on March 
23 of pneumonia. He was born on June 25, 1875, in New 
York and came to Chi- 
cago to assist his father, 
who was master me- 
hanic on the South Side 
Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany at the time of its 
construction. In Octo- 
ber, 1895, he. entered 
the employ of the Chi- 
cago & North Western 
as a locomotive fireman 
on the Wisconsin divi- 
sion. Later he worked 
extra in the came posi- 
tion on the Galena di- 
vision. In July, 1902, 
he was promoted to en- 
gineman and in 1903 
was promoted to assist- 
ant road foreman of en- 
gines on the Wisconsin 
division. He held this 
position until April, 
1905, when he became associated with the American Locomo- 
tive Equipment Company, Chicago, to handle the sale of hol- 
low arches for locomotives, of which he was one of the inven- 
tors. Later he entered business for himself to handle the sale 
of appliances which he invented. In 1918 he invented the 
thermic syphon and organized the Locomotive Firebox Com- 
pany, taking charge of the manufacture and sales as president, 
which position he held until his death. 





J. L. Nicholson 
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Boston & ALBANY.—A contract has been awarded to the New 
England Construction Company, Springfield, Mass., covering the 
tearing down of the present station buildings, retaining wall, etc., 
at Springfield, Mass., preparatory to the erection of the new union 
station, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A group of citizens of Vancouver, B. C., 
is protesting against the construction of the proposed branch line 
from Brule Lake, Alta., into the Peace river region on the grounds 
that it would endanger British Columbia’s investment in the 
Pacific Great Eastern. Premier John Oliver of British Columbia, 
has forwarded the protest to W. L. Mackenzie King, Premier of 
Canada, urging that the protest be respected. 


CANADIAN’ Paciric.—Extension of the time, by two 
years, within which the Canadian Pacific must commence 
the construction of the Manitoba & Northwestern Railway 
and of two branch lines in the Province of Alberta was granted 
last week by the Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and 
Telegraph Lines of the House of Commons at Ottawa. An ex- 
tension of the time for the completion of the Manitoba & North- 
western to five years was also granted. This line is to extend 
from Theodore, Sask., to a point between Govan and Lanigan in 
Manitoba. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The program of construction and _ better- 
ments on the western lines this year includes the following 
projects: Stations will be constructed at Fraserwood, Man., 
Lauder, Petersfield, Griswold, Corquay, Sask., Willows, Ravens- 
crag, Alta., and Venalto. Coaling stations will be constructed at 
Eagle River, Man., Rocanville, Hazenmore, Sask., Abbey, Alta., 
Wetaskiwin, and North Bend, B. C. Steel water tanks will be 
constructed at English River, Man., Molson, Elkhorn, Broad- 
view and Souris. Additional terminal yard tracks will be con- 
structed at Fort William, Man., Ignace, Kenora, Vancouver, B. C., 
and Padanac, and additional passing tracks and extensions of ex- 
isting tracks will be installed at Kaministiquia, Man., Raith, 
Finmark, Savanne and Notman. A yard office will be constructed 
at Winnipeg, Man., and a car repair shop will be built at Weston, 
Man. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—The following projects have been auth- 
orized: 
Approximate Cost 
Apex to Robbins—New Second Track............... $255,000 


Russell to Riverton, Ky.—Third Track............... 210,000 
Gregg to Waverly, Ohio—Second Track.............. 100,000 
Russell, Ky.—-New Engine Terminal................ 1,108,456 


The engine terminal at Russell will include a 14-stall round- 
house, a 115-ft. turntable, cinder conveyors, engine washing plat- 
form, machine shop power house, storeroom and necessary grading 
and tracks. 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLANp & Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made public a proposed report by Attorney- 
Examiner Boles and Engineer-Examiner Gray recommending that 
the commission find that the public convenience and _ necessity 
have not been shown to require the construction of an extension 
from Billings to Owens, Okla., 8 miles, and the construction of a 
new line from Owens to Ponca City, Okla., 20.4 miles. 


Erte.—Bids will probably be called for about the first of May for 
the reconstruction of this company’s piers at Jersey City, N. J., 
which were destroyed by fire several months ago. 


Fort Worta & DeNveR SoutH PLAINS.—This company has 
been incorporated in the state of Texas by officers of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy for the purpose of constructing approxi- 
mately 200 miles of line through eight counties centering about 
Estelline, Texas, to be used as feeders for the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, which is also controlled by the Burlington. 


Gutr Coast Lines.—Bids will soon be taken for the construc- 
tion of a 29-mile extension from a point on the main line between 
Lyford, Texas, and Raymondville, to Edinburg. The project will 
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cost approximately $450,000, as reported in the Railway Age of 
October 18, 1924. 


Lonc IsLaAnD.—A contract for the construction of an electric 
ear repair shop at Morris Park, L. L., to replace the building re- 
cently destroyed by ‘fire has been awarded to the Turner Construc- 
tion Company and work commenced on March 23. The new build- 
ing will be a three-story, reinforced concrete structure, 90 ft. by 
218 ft., and will cost approximately $225,000. 


Mosite & Ounlo.—Plans are being made for the immediate re- 
construction of the shop buildings at Murphysboro, Ill, which 
were destroyed by a tornado last week. The buildings to be re- 
placed are a roundhouse, a storehouse, a reclamation shop, a car 
repair shed and a freighthouse. 


New York CEeNTRAL.—Plans are being made to enlarge the coal 
dock facilities at Toledo, Ohio, including the installation of a coal 
unloading machine which will handle 100-ton cars and the re- 
modeling of the present unloader. 


NorrotkK & Western.—The following contracts have been 
awarded : 


Second main track Wilcoe, W. Va., to Gary (1.5 miles) to cost approxi- 
mately $140,000, to H. M. Waugh, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Second main track Tug, W. Va., to Wilcoe (1.5 miles) to cost approxi- 
mately $130,000, to H. M. Waueh. 


Construction of mine tracks on the Tug Fork branch to cost about 
$90,000, to H. M. Waugh. 


Additional track facilities te Berrys, Ohio, Ivorydale and Idlewild to cost 
approximately $164,000, to Elmwood Comer, Cincinnati, O. 


Ten passing sidings to cost approximately $114,600 to be built on the Cin- 
cinnati district by company forces. 

The company has authorized the following work for which con- 
tracts have not yet been awarded: 

Replacement of wooden abutments with concrete on two bridges on the 
Widemouth branch in West Virginia to cost approximately $21,500 


Rebuilding of 10 engine pits in rcundhouse at Bluefield, W. Va., to cost 
about $22,500. 


Elimination of two grade crossings west of Williamson, W. Va., to cost 
about $23,000. . 

PEN NSYLVANIA.—Bids were received on March 18 for the con- 
struction of a low grade line from Canton, Ohio, to Bayard (15 
miles) to cost about $4,500,000. The contract has not as yet been 
awarded. The maximum grade on this line will be 0.3 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Joseph Moss, Philadelphia, has received a con- 
tract for the construction of a sewer in Buckius street, Philadel- 
phia. 


READING.—This company is reported to be contemplating the 
erection of additional shop facilities at Reading, Pa. Details are 
not yet available. 


Satt Lake & Denver.—This company, of which J. M. Bam- 
berger, of Salt Lake City, is vice-president, has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for the construction of a line from Provo, 
Utah, through the Uintah basin to a connection with the Denver 
& Salt Lake at its western end, Craig, Colo., 297 miles. The 
application states that this would provide a route 170 miles shorter 
than that of the Denver & Rio Grande Western between Provo 
and Denver. After referring to the application recently filed 
by the Denver, Salt Lake & Western, a subsidiary of the Denver 
& Salt Lake (Moffatt route), asking authority for a cut-off line 
between Orestod and Dotsero, Colo., which would connect the 
Denver & Salt Lake and the Denver & Rio Grande, it asks the 
commission not to grant the latter application because it would 
reduce the amount of traffic available to the proposed Bamberger 
road, 

Detroit & Macxinac.—Refused Permission to Abandon Branch. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has refused an applica- 
tion for a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
the abandonment of this carrier’s Lincoln branch, extending from 
Lincoln Junction, Mich., to Lincoln, 14.66 miles. The railroad 
contended that the branch has been operated at a loss and that 
shippers may use the main line from Harrisville. The commis- 
sion’s decision says that Harrisville is too distant, that no other 
transportation facilities would be available other than unimproved 
highways, and points out that the tendency for traffic on the 
branch is to increase. 
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Boston & Maint.—Keceivership Again Asked.—A petition ask- 
ing that a receiver be appointed for the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
filed on March 24, in United States District Court at Boston, by 
Ellis G. Hall, of Oakland, Cal., a common stockholder, will come 
up on April 14 before Judge George W. Anderson who will set 
a date for hearing. 

Conrad W. Crooker and George F. Tucker, counsel for Hall, in 
their petition pointed out that on February 2, 1925, the railroad 
defaulted on a $500,000 bond issue and the road entered into an 
arrangement of extension with holders of approximately 90 per 
cent of the bonds by which date of payment was extended for 6) 
days or to April 2, 1925. It is claimed this default was made not- 
withstanding the road had in its treasury over $4,000,000 in cash. 

The complainant alleges furthermore, that the road will not pay 
that portion of the February 2 maturities, payment of which has 
been extended to April 2 and that in consequence of such default 
further rights of foreclosure will be created. Complainant further 
alleges that the road will default payment of all of its May 1, 
1925, maturities to the aggregate amount of $3,660,000, which 
maturities are secured under the general mortgage. 

Judge Morris, in the United States District Court at Concord, 
N. H., denied a petition of Edward F. Brown and others for a 
temporary receivership for the road on January 31 last. 

N. L. Amster Asks for Proxies—N. L. Amster, of Boston, has 
asked stockholders of the Boston & Maine for their proxies for 
the company’s annual meeting, April 8, in opposition to the pro- 
gram of Chairman Homer Loring for the readjustment of the 
company’s financial affairs. He has addressed to stockholders < 
communication reading as follows: 


“Three months have passed since Mr. Loring’s plan was published, and 
nothing has come of it except injury to the company’s credit and the un 
warranted depression of its securities. The usual formalities of appointing 
committees have been performed, but few of the members are familiar with 
railroad affairs, and none of them represents the rank and file of the stock- 
holders. Even the directors were ignored. Mr. Loring published his finan- 
cial plan without either consulting or obtaining their vote, which is unpre- 
cedented in financial history. 

“My asscciates and I own substantial amounts of stock. We have faith 
in the property. We believe it has turned the corner, and that, if properly 
handled, will pay dividends on all classes of its stock. We feel that the 
stockholders should have representation on the board, and with this in view 
ask for your co-operation and vour proxy for the coming annual stockholders’ 
meeting. If you are in sympathy with this effort, kindly sign and return the 
inclosed proxy, which will be voted to elect directors who are free of any 
interest which seeks to control the preperty without owning it, and who will 
give the company conservative business management in the interest of the 
stockholders whose money is invested in this great railroad.” 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Preliminary Annual Re- 
port——The Rock Island has mailed to its stockholders a four-page 
preliminary statement of results of operation in 1924. The report 
contains the income account, a condensed general balance sheet and 
a page of explanatory remarks by President J. E. Gorman. 
Stockholders desiring the complete annual report may secure it 
upon application to the secretary of the company. 

Mr. Gorman in his remarks said in part: 


“The surplus for the year, after fixed charges and dividends on preferred 
stocks, amo:tnted to -$4.36 per share on the common stock, as compared with 
$1.22 per share in 1923. Following the policy which we adopted in 1917 
immediately after the reorganization, the year’s surplus was put into im- 
provements to the property. 

“While the gross revenue was practically the same as last year, the oper- 
ating expenses decreased $3,783,590, or 3.6 r cent, due principally to 
economies in operaticn and the improved condition of our equipment. 

“The return of $4.36 per share on the common stock amounted to only 
4.18 upon the value of our property, which is far below what the law con- 
templates under the Transpertation Act. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is directed to prescribe rates which will afford the carriers, by 
groups, a return of 5% per cent vpon aggregate property values in each 
group. The carriers in the yroup in which the Rock Island Lines are 
located last year earned less than 4 per cent on their combined property 
values. If the commission had authorized a schedule of rates which would 
have yielded 53%4 per cent to the railroads in the group to which the Rock 
Island Lines belong, our earnings would exceed the average earnings of 
the railroads in our group, and by reason of the fact that the value of our 
property is substantially greater than our capitalization, the return for our 
common stock would have amounted to about $13 per share. 

“The most important change in the balance sheet is the increase of 
11,061,700 in the investment in road and equipment. ‘This is composed 
principally of the following items: 


1. Additions and betterments to roadway and structures . $2,516,120 
Me SG SP ae eae: 4,049,627 
3. Acquisition of Keokuk & Des Moines line (hitherto 

SE neaieh ee Dole eee onan ie dlpae oaek inane 2,641,000 


“You will ncte from the balance sheet that our situation with respect to 
current liabilities is very good. There are no bank loans and no accumw!:- 


(Centinued on page 861) 
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Report 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Forty-Fourth Annual Report 
OF THE 
DikECTORS OF THE CANADIAN Paciric RatLway CoMPANY. 
YEAR Enpep DecemBer 3lst, 1924. 
To the Shareholders: 
The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 31st, 


1924, show the following results : 


a, EPC TeT RS Pere ees Jind bed be wibbeaseee ue $182,502,156.26 
Working Expenses (including all taxes)..........+.0-e00+- 145,274,914.30 


$37,227,241.96 
14,070,286.78 


$23,156,955.18 
500,000.00 


'$22,656,955.18 





Net EarmingS ........ceceecccccccccccccccccscccecvecees 
atest PERO CHATGGR. «5 ccccc cect cet csense cestécsesrercee 
Surplus ..ccccccess te eec cere ceceeseesseseeeeessceseens 
Teeieinns OG FUR Fiiiiis.cn cc ccccccecccccsvtoscdcncs 


From this there has been charged a half-yearly 

dividend on Preference Stock of 2 per cent., 

paid Cee Bk, Been ks ce cccndsscewonss $1,990,369.62 
And three quarterly dividends on Ordinary 

Stock of 1% per cent. each, paid June 30th, 

1924, October Ist, 1924, and December 3lst, 

SS 0 665006 06s6060% ShenssUG6ebebRSCCCC8 13,650,000.00 


15,640,369.62 
$7 ,016,585.56 


From this there has been declared a second 
half-yearly dividend on Preference Stock of 
2 per cent. payable April Ist, 1925...... $2,002 ,971.76 
And a fourth quarterly dividend on Ordinary 
Stock of 134 per cent., payable April Ist, 
SEED 6b Cec seceeSecscésoesesvcceusceseces 4,550,000.00 
———————e «6,5 58,997.96 
Lanting wet cuseied. Gor the POO... ccccscccsccccsvecocese $463,613.80 
In addition to the above dividends on Ordinary Stock, three per cent. was 
paid from Special Income. 


SPECIAL TNCOME FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31ST, 1924. 


Net Revenue from Investments and Available Resources, Ex- 


ee. Mr” -0-4b00.08bb00ecensebceten theseeessahsethen sine $645,755.69 
Interest on Deposits, and Interest and Dividends on Other 
RA een ee nee tne ee ee ees oe 3,059,506.98 
Net Earnings Ocean and Coastal Steamship Lines.......... 3,630.675.20 
Net Earnings Commercial Telegraph and News Department, 


2,635,314.13 


$9,971,252.00 
Less: Payments to Sharehelders in dividends: June 30th, 
1924, October Ist, 1924, and December 3lst, 1924.. 5,850,000.00 
$4,121,252.00 


From this a dividend has heen declared payable April Ist, 1925 $1,950,000.00 


Earnings and Expenses 


2. The working expenses for the year, including all taxes, 
amount to 79.60 per cent. of the gross earnings, and the net earn- 
ings to 20.40 per cent., as compared with 80.86 per cent. and 19.14 
per cent. respectively in 1923. 

The gross earnings for the year were less by $13,334,933 than 
those of the previous year, freight earnings alone decreasing 
$10,794,416. Working expenses, however, decreased $13,083,165, 
resulting in net earnings, before deducting fixed charges, of $37,- 
227,241, or a decrease under the previous year of $251,768. The 
decrease in freight earnings is largely accounted for by the much 
smaller movement of grain and flour, particularly the former, owing 
to the smaller crop in Western Canada. There was also a sub- 
stantial decrease in the movement of manufactured articles due to 
the depression which existed in Canada during the major portion 
of the year. In the circumstances, your directors feel that the 
- ilts of the company’s operations must be considered as satis- 
actory. 


Hotels, Rentals and Miscellaneous. ...........ccceceseees 


Special Income 


3. The special income for the year shows a substantial decrease 
due to the failure of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company to earn its dividends, and to decreases in 
investment securities held by your company. The results of the 
operations of your ocean fleets, to which detailed reference is made 
in a later part of this report, were unsatisfactory, due almost 
entirely to continued light freight business and to a somewhat 
smaller passenger traffic in the Spring and Fall months of the year. 
The steamship earnings were, however, assisted through the adjust- 
ment of outstanding tax questions with the British Government. 
This item, of course, is not a recurring one, and therefore an 
Improvement in earnings for the present year can only be ac- 
complished through the general increase of overseas traffic and the 


maintenance of stable rates. The prospects for considerable immi- 
grant travel during the coming year are good, but freight business 
is still suffering from the depressions of the last few years and 
from an excess of tonnage beyond the necessities of the traffic. 


Land Sales 


4. The sales of agricultural land in the year were 96,755 acres 
for $1,790,081.17, being an average of $18.50 per acre. Included in 
this area were 6,741 acres of irrigated land which brought $53.26 
per acre, so that the average for the balance was $15.90 per acre. 
The land sales, while greatly in excess of those of the previous 
year, were still of moderate proportions, due to the continuance of 
the depression which has prevailed in the Prairie Provinces and 
the fact that immigration was not extensive, especially of those 
financially able to immediately purchase land holdings. 


Sale of Securities 


5. During the year your directors authorized the creation and 
sale of the following securities: 

(a) $12,000,000 10-year 5 per cent Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, 
secured by $15,000,000 four per cent Consolidated Deben- 
ture Stock, the issuance of which was reported and approved 

_ at the last annual meeting. 

(b) $10,000,000 four per cent Consolidated Debenture Stock in 
coupon form, the issuance of which had been previously 
approved by you. 

(c) $30,000,000 4% per cent Sinking Fund Secured Note Cer- 
tificates, secured by the assignment of unpaid purchase 
moneys or deferred payments on lands sold. 

The widespread character of the company’s operations makes it 
necessary that it should always maintain substantial cash balances, 
and as provision should be made for the capital expenditures to 
which the company has been committed in previous years, it was 
decided to utilize the deferred payments on land sales as collateral 
security to an issue of note certificates which would enable such 
balances to be maintained and these expenditures to be met from 
time to time without increasing the fixed charges on your railway 
property and its revenues. 

The net increase in the fixed charges of the company for the 
year was $599,633. 

During the year your directors sold £1,400,000 four per cent 
Preference Stock, the issuance of which you had previously au- 
thorized. 


Balance Sheet 


6. The company’s balance sheet reflects the expenditures on its 
property and subsidiary properties and the financing done during 
the year. Current liabilities were reduced by $9,800,000 under those 
outstanding at the end of the last fiscal year. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited 


7. The results of the operations of your subsidiary, the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Limited, for the year under review have been 
disappointing, particularly in so far as its Atlantic service is con- 
cerned. In anticipation of a considerable increase in passenger and 
freight traffic the schedules for the season were arranged to 
provide for ten additional sailings during the St. Lawrence season. 
The schedules of sailings of other companies were also enlarged 
with the result that competition was increased, and this and the 
drastic immigration laws of the United States, together with the 
failure of Canadian immigration to reach the proportions expected 
by the Government and the transportation companies, were the 
principal causes of the unsatisfactory showing. The steamship 
companies, in order to assist in making effective the immigration 
policy of the country, allowed a rebate of $15 in the fare of each 
immigrant, but, notwithstanding this concession, the decrease in 
third class westbound passengers was 15,000 and the cost to the 
company of the rebate $325,000, with a corresponding reduction in 
its net earnings. The total earnings westbound were $1,743,000 less 
than in 1923. The eastbound passenger carryings were somewhat 
greater than in 1923, owing largely to the attraction of the Wem- 
bley Exhibition. Freight traffic showed a very moderate increase, 
amounting in earnings to $503,000 and in tonnage to 125,000 tons. 
In the result, the operations of the Atlantic fleet showed a decrease 
in revenue from all sources of $1,979,000 under 1923 and an 
increase of $617,000 in expenses owing to the increased number of 
voyages. The earnings from the Pacific service, considering the 
conditions existing in Asia, were more satisfactory, with an increase 
in net revenue of $200,000. An improvement in business to and 
from the Orient is expected because of the more stable commercial 
and political conditions now existing in these countries. During 
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the year there was no serious accident to any of the vessels of 
your fleets. 
Coastal Service 

8. The revenues from the year’s operations of the British Co- 
lumbia Coast Steamship Service were slightly less than last year 
but still very satisfactory. As intimated in the last annual report, 
contracts for two new steamers named the “Princess Kathleen” 
and the “Princess Marguerite” were entered into, and the “Princess 
Kathleen” reached Vancouver on February 20th of this year. The 
“Princess Marguerite” will be delivered in a few weeks. Both 
vessels are of an extremely fine type and will, your directors feel, 
be found entirely suitable to the trade and a distinct addition to 
what is already a very excellent service. 

Toronto Terminals 

9. As the shareholders are aware, an agrecment was entered 
into in 1914, to which reference is made in the annual report for 
that year, between the Grand Trunk Railway Company, your com- 
pany and the Toronto Terminals Railway Company providing for 
the construction, pursuant to order of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, of a union passenger station and joint terminals at 
Toronto commensurate with the passenger travel to the city, and 
the elimination of grade crossings by the elevation of their tracks 
along the waterfront. The work of grade separation was not 
proceeded with owing to war and other conditions, though the 
construction of the Union Station was commenced in 1915 and 
completed, so far as it was possible to do so prior to the elevation 
of the tracks, at a cost of $6,750,000. In 1924, after considerable 
negotiation and investigation on behalf of the Government, the 
railways undertook to complete the work of grade separation on 
revised plans to be approved by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners on generally the same terms as approved by you in 1914 
save that the proportion of the cost to be borne by the Canadian 
National Railways and this company is to be defrayed by them 
individually instead of jointly through the medium of securities 
issued by the Toronto Terminals Railway Company. The net 
cost of the work of grade separation is to be borne to the extent 
of 30 per cent by the city of Toronto and the balance in equal 
proportions by the Canadian National Railways and your company. 
Legislation has been passed which empowers the companies to make 
the necessary financial arrangements. Your approval will be asked 
to the proposals and to the company’s participation in the cost and 
the issuance of such securities as may be necessary to defray it. 


Lake Louise Chalet 

10. On July 1 the original portion of the Lake Louise Chalet 
was destroyed by fire. This resulted in considerable loss of revenue 
during the tourist season, but fortunately the fire was unaccom- 
panied by any loss of life or injury to the guests or employees of 
the hotel. Your directors considered it necessary that the portion 
destroyed should be replaced immediately at an estimated net cost 
of $1,479,000 after crediting insurance. The work is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and the hotel will be completed and ready for opera- 
tion in June of this year. 
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Capital Expenditures 


11. In anticipation of your confirmation, your directors ay. 
thorized capital appropriations, in addition to those approved at the 
last annual meeting, aggregating for the year 1924, $3,697,239, and 
ask your approval to expenditures on capital account during the 
present year of $4,858,900. Of this amount the principal items are: 


Replacement and enlargement of structures in permanent form.... $956,851 
Additional stations, round houses, freight sheds, and shops, and ex- 


GD 0) ONT DI os cine ni cn oe Sans hanes bbwnkke 626,138 
Tie plates, rail anchors, ballasting, ditching and miscellaneous road- 

Wi IE 1.06 a6:s.0in-0 le be60606446 0540606008060 000000b0 000 251,100 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks with heavier 

CREE hee 066 ee cache rend ba rESe ee ercaderess corcseccespeccés 1,299,191 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation................ 377,247 
Tmproving coaling and watering facilities................ceeeee0e 259.90: 
Mechanical Department, machinery at various points.............. 253.765 
Improvements in cennection with Telegraph service............... 83,648 


The balance of the amount is required for miscellaneous works 
to improve facilities and effect economies over the whole system 


Branch Line Construction 


12. During the year branch line construction in the Western 
Provinces was proceeded with, 227 miles of railway being graded 
and 214 miles of track laid on lines, the construction of which you 
had previously authorized. Your directors are of the opinion that 
moderate extensions should be built during the present year, and 
your authority will be asked for proceeding with the construction 
of the following lines as conditions warrant and for the issue and 
sale of a sufficient amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock to 
meet the expenditure, namely : 


Cutknife-Whitford Lake Branch, Mile 40-95..................... 55 miles 
PT TURRET, FE BEB a oon cc wcccccecsccccsscsecsnce 20 miles 
Pashley Northeasterly Branch-Pashley to junction with Leader 
a RO SS RR Ce ee See 33 miles 
Pashley Northcasterly Brauch-Pivot to Fox Valley................. 25 miles 
Fife Lake Branch, Southeasterly from a junction with the Moose 
SEE NE Maan dccecedncascceeenadsncusedencdnse 43 miles 


It is also proposed to proceed with the construction of a section 
of the Langdon North Branch from Rosedale Mine to Bull Pound 
Creek, a distance of 39 miles. The Shareholders have already 
authorized the construction of this Branch Line, and under an 
arrangement with the Canadian National Railways this portion of 
it will be constructed as a joint section, each Company to bear 
one-half the cost. 

Freight Rate Situation 


13. The points in dispute relative to the powers of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners respecting what are known as the 
Crow’s Nest Rates which the Company agreed to establish in 1897 
have been the subject of reference to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
with the result that the Court has decided that the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners are without jurisdiction to interfere with these 
rates, they being in the Court’s opinion of a statutory character and 
therefore not subject to review by the Commission, but the Court 
has held that the specified rates only apply to points on the railway 
of your Company as it existed in 1897. The result of the Court’s 


————SEE —————— —— ——_— SS 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31ST, 1924 


ASSETS 
Prorerty INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling Stock Equipment and Lake and River 


Steamers $641,212,726.64 


Ocran anpd Coastat Steamsuips, Exhibit “A”........... 60,146,628.91 
Acourrep Securities (Cost): 

SE “UN onGbe ss Abn sONeRb ene ekett newness ences 137,353,286.78 
ADVANCES 1TO CONTROLLED PROPERTIES AND INSURANCE 


PREMIUMS 10,461,930.56 


INVESTMENTS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES: 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites $59,553,029.80 
Provincial and Municipal Securities....... 792,721.29 
Miscellancous Investments, Exhibit ‘“C,” 
a ar ne .. 23,649,945.76 
Assets in Lands aud Properties, Exhibit “D’ 98,561,477.06 
—_-—- - 182,557,173.91 


Workine Assets: 
Material and Supplies on Hand.......... $26,763 664.86 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances..... : 2,807 ,032.86 
Net Traffic Balances 1,675,235.93 
Imperial, Dominion and United States Gev 

ernments, Accounts dre for Transporta 

ie Ge ectsenness ieeesee 
Miscellanecus Accounts Receivable........ 
Cash in Hand..... vt “beens oe ean 


1,136,665.53 
7,237,144.95 
42,405,205.63 
-———_— 82,024,949.76 





$1,113,756,696.56 


{ ApverTisementT] 


LIABILITIES 
Carttat Strock: 
Cetbaare Bee acccccscvcccasepecscscecs $260,000,000.00 


Four Per Cent. Preference Stock......... 100,148,587.78 _ 
——_—————.__ $360, 148,587.78 
Four Per Cent. Consouipatep 
Desenrurre Srock .........$279,244,882.08 


Less: Collateral as below‘... 15,000,000.00 
Si ebecesbeiaed 264,244,882.08 


Tew Year 5% Cortaterat Trust Gotp Bonps (1934)*... 12,000,000.00 
Twenty Year 44% Sinxinc Funp Securep Nore Cer- 
TrIetcates (1944) 
Mortcace Ronps: 


30,000,000.00 


Algoma Branch Ist Mortgage 5 per cent............6.... 3,650,000.00 
CURRENT: 

EN ss de eh ee ie Se OM 7 063,175.67 

i Cn - <.,tetenn thee aeheal ah etheees 3,461,007.68 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.......... 6,461,060.54 


16,985,243.89 


770,327.21 
16,790,000.00 


Accruep: fe 
Rentals of Leased Lines and Coupons on Mortgage Bonds. . 


MPEOTREING CORURARTEED 6.¢. ok cere vecccesceenscocsncecees 
RESERVES AND APPROPRIATIONS: 
Equipment Replacement whe 
Steamship Replacement .................. 
Reserve Fund for Contingencies and for 
eee 


3,864,975.99 
14,904,359.65 


25,276,135.41 
aaa 44,045,471.05 
PREMIUM oN OrpiInARyY Capitat Stock Sop: 

Less: Discount on Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, and Note 


RE CR Pe) re ey eer 41,502,075.86 
Net Proceeps Lands AND TOWNSITES ..........----++e08 79,142,690.06 
SurpLus REVENVE FROM OPERATION ....-.... 0000 e0e000e 131,992,922.25 
Spectat Reserve TO Meet Taxes Imposep sy DoMINION 
DE oo coc eee cu Se ehwde se eaabut ocebnedud eee 1,921,182 
eT er PE ARND vnc wessuévctonGhrakcas’de baeGs 116,563,313. 


$1,1 13,756,696. 


J. LESLIE, Comptroller. 
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decision naturally creates violent inequalities and discriminations 
betwen communities which have until recently enjoyed a parity of 
rate schedules—a consequence which was pointed out when the 
question was the subject of Parliamentary enquiry in 1922. Un- 
doubiedly, intervention by Parliament will be necessary in order 
that a scale of rates may be evolved which will be free from such 
discrimination, even though legal in character. The Canadian 
producers suffer from a geographical disability due to the great 
distance their products have to be hauled. This difficulty has 
always existed and cannot be entirely eradicated. The remedies 
which are suggested are for the most part artificial and of doubtful 
soundness. A general lower scale of rates is not possible wi*huut 
grave unfairness to the transportation companies unless brought 
about through increase of traffic in consequence of greater popula- 
tion and development in the country itself. Two factors, however. 
appear to be reasonably certain, namely, that an independent tribu- 
nal free from political influence should determine the reasonable- 
ness of Canadian railway rates and that the Companies should 
receive adequate revenues for the vitally important services they 
render. The essential character of these factors has been recog- 
nized in Great Britain, the United States and in Canada, and your 
Directors are extremely hopeful that the interests of the companies 
will not be lost sight of in the consideration of the matter by 
Parliament. Were rates in Canada to be determined for reasons 
of political expediency or as a result of political pressure, Canada 
would depart from the principles of the Railway Act, one of the 
most constructive pieces of legislation on the Statute books of the 
country, and would take a backward step, having both direct and 
indirect commercial and economic consequences which would be 
greatly to the country’s disadvantage. The complicated question 
of freight schedules is one which can only be dealt with by a 
dispassionate tribunal with the aid of experts and having in view 
the interests of the shippers and consumers and of the transporta- 
tion agencies of the country. In public discussions of the subject 
the value of the work of the transportation companies and in par- 
ticular of your Company is frankly recognized, but the fact that 
that work can only be carried on successfully under a fair scale of 
rates is sometimes overlooked. The question has become one of 
government policy, and your directors will probably be in the 


Avnrrors’ CERTIFICATE. 
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position of making further representations to you in respect of it 
at the forthcoming annual meeting. 


Additional Directors 


14. By an amendment to your Company’s Charter obtained in 
1920 it is provided that the number of directors shall be such, not 
exceeding eighteen, as shall be fixed by by-law of the Company. 
Your directors are of the opinion that the number should be in- 
creased, and a by-law will be submitted for your approval giving 
effect to this increase and the method of election. 


Death of Sir Edmund Osler 


15. It is with deep regret that the directors have to report the 
a on August 4th, 1924, of their colleague, Sir Edmund B. 
Osler. 

Sir Edmund was elected a director of the company in June, 1885, 
and served on the Board continuously for a period of close upon 
forty years, during twenty-five years of which he was also a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Board. His sound 
judgment and wise counsel were at all times of incalculable value 
in the administration of the Company’s affairs. He had in addition 
obtained for himself a very outstanding position throughout Canada, 
and in his death both the Country and the Company has sustained 
a very great loss. 

16. Mr. Ross H. McMaster, of Montreal, was elected a Director 
of the Company to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Lord Shaughnessy, and Mr. W. N. Tilley, K. C., was appointed 
a member of the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Sir Edmund B. Osler. 

17. The undermentioned Directors will retire from office at the 
approaching annual meeting. They are eligible for re-election: 

Mr. Epwarp W. Beatty, 

Hon. Freperick L. Bergue, K. C., 
Mr. CHARLES R. HOSMER, 

Rt. Hon. Lorp SHAUGHNEssY, K. C. 


For the Directors, 
E. W. Beatty, President. 
Montreal, March 9th, 1925. 


We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for the year ending December 31st, 1924, and having compared the annexed 


Balance Sheet and Income Account therewith, we certify that, in our opinion, the : 
positien of the Company at that date, and that the relative Income Account for the year is correct. 


Mentreal, March 7th, 1925. 


Balance Sheet is properly drawn ap so as to show the true financial 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants (England). 


| ADVERTISEMENT] 


(Continued from page 858) 
tien of unpaid vouchers. The economies we have indicated above will un- 
donbtedly be reflected in the current year’s returns; so that, while the in- 
dicated returns of $4.36 per share for the common stock in 1924 are not so 
gewl as we should like to see them, we feel that they are built upon a solid 
foundation, and that the excellent prospects for 1°25 will produce at least as 
good if not better results.” 


Selected items from the income account follow: 


Increase 

1924 1923 or decrease 

Total railway operating revenue. ...$130,880,512 $130,403,088 $477,426 
Maintenance of ‘way and structures. $15,066,589 $15,669,452 -——$582,863 
Maintenance of equipment......... 27,937,080 29,153,666 —-1,216,586 
WOMEN oc ccc csicddacocsave 51,781,162 54,103,307 —2,322,145 





Total railway operating expenses. $101,206,546 $104,990,136 -—$3,783,590 
, $29,673,96 $4,261,016 









































Net revenue from railway operations $29,673,966 $25,412,950 61,01 
Railway tax acoruals......2...000- 6,571,087 5,600,634 970,453 
Total railway operating income.. $23,046,156 $19,795,314 $3,250,843 
Total other income. ........cce66 $1,486,473 $1,795,449 —$308,976 
Cf eee ee Cer $24,532,629 $21,590,762 $2,941,867 
Hire of freight cars—debit balance. $3,758,492 $3.317,118 $441,374 
Rent for equipment (other than 
WR GO ccc cuetéoosweaee 564,581 865,166 —$300,585 
Joint Hielly PEROB.. 2 kc ccccwwceses 1,904,401 1,853,252 51,150 
Wh dshctscceneeuessueeséeeas $6,666,613 $6,626,076 $40,536 
lance before deduction of in- 
CEFERE ccccccscccseccccceses $17,866,017 $14,964,686 $2,901,330 
CE. DE -eiéi ceneinceensds $11,030,796 $10,483,184 $547,612 
lance of income (available for 
CSUN éuscantencguasens $6,835,221 $4,481,502 $2,353,718 
Dividends: 7 
ven per cent preferred........ $2,059,547 $2,059,547 ee 
x per cent preferred.......... 1,507,638 1,506,588 $1,050 
SO GED. hb bie ctacdnsese $3,567,185 $3,566,135 $1,050 
B ‘ance surplus (carried to profit 
S SM arches eu denaes odahe $3,268,036 $915,367 $2,352.668 
i cent on common stock........ 4.36 1.22 3.14 





Detroit, ToLepo & Ironron.—To Pay Off Adjustment Bonds.— 
The Central Union Trust Company has issued notification that 
there have been called for payment on April 1, the adjustment 
mortgage bonds. Payment will be at par with interest. These 
bonds were issued in 1914 and mature in 1954. Interest not to 
exceed five per cent was to be paid if earned, but was to be 
cumulative from January 1, 1919. No interest has ever been 
paid. The bonds are subject to call as a whole at par and interest. 
The bonds outstanding have a par value of $7,630,981 and the 
accumulated interest on April 1 will amount to $1,907,995, a 
total of $9,538,976. Most of the issue is held by Henry or 
Edsel Ford, having been purchased by the Fords in 1920 at a 
price of $600 per $1,000 bond. 


Granp Rapips & INDIANA.—Abandonmeut.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line from Round Lake Junction to Jennings, 
Mich., 3.7 miles, and part of a branch from Veneer Junction to 
Michelson, Mich., 16.34 miles. 


Gur, Mosite & NortHern.—Bonds Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
have sold $4,000,000 first mortgage 5% per cent gold bonds, due 
October 1, 1950, subject to Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval. The bonds were sold at 99%, at which they yield about 
5.55 per cent. Proceeds from the sale of the issue will be used 
to pay all present indebtedness of the company, for further ex- 
penditures and to provide additional working capital. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—Acquisition—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has made public a proposed report by Examiner 
Davis recommending a finding by the commission that the acquisi- 
tion by this company, through the Mississippi Central, of control 
of the Gulf & Ship Island, 307 miles, by purchase of its capital 
stock for $5,000,000 in notes, would be in the public interest. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $607,924 of first mortgage bonds to reimburse the treasury. 
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MinneApotits & Str. Louis.—Time for Deposit of Bonds Ex- 
tended.—Holders of the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, due .in 1934, and the first mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds of the Des Moines & Fort Dodge, due in 1935, have 
been notified that the time for depositing such bonds has been ex- 
tended to April 15. The bonds will be received either by the 
depositary, the American Exchange National Bank, or the com- 
mittee, of which Walter. H. Bennett, Frederick J, Lisman and 
L. Edmund Zachen are members, The notice points out that a 
majority in principal amounts of each issue has been deposited 
and that foreclosure proceedings will be commenced shortly. 


New York, Curcaco & St. Louits.—Merger Proceedings.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order permitting 
Albert I. Stiles to intefvene in the proceedings on this company’s 
merger application, in behalf of the holders of common stock and 
convertible bonds of the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Stiles has filed 
a petition in which he asserts that the proposed plan of exchange 
of securities does not do justice to the Chesapeake & Ohio stock- 
holders. The Virginia Corporation Commission and the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission have notified the federal commission that 
they approve the granting of the Nickel Plate application. The 
American Short Line Railroad Association has asked to be kept 
informed regarding hearings or conferences on the application so 
it may have an opportunity to know whether it will be necessary 
for the association or its members to intervene for the protection 
of the short -lines. 

Albert I. Stiles is secretary of the New York Chesapeake & 
Ohio Stockholders Protective Committee. 

C. & O. Richmond Committee Holds New York Meeting.— 
Representatives of the C. & O. stockholders committee headed by 
George Cole Scott of Richmond, Va., held a meeting in New York 
on March 20, and have formed a New York organization which 
will co-operate with the Richmond committee. The chairman of 
the New York organization is Everett Jacobs, a real estate dealer. 
Other members include Henry S. Hooker and Robert L. Harrison 
and additional members will be chosen, 

The Richmond protective committee applied for.an order in the 
Chancery Court at Richmond on March 19 to restrain the meet- 
ing of the stockholders to be held to approve the merger plans 
on March 30. 

Injunction Denied.—Judge Moncure in the chancery court at 
Richmond decided that he would not execute injunction pro- 
ceedings against the stockholders meeting March 30, providing 
the Chesapeake & Ohio counsel assured the court that the lease 
will not be executed until the validity of the’lease has been 
decided. This means that the minority stockholders can still 
fight the signing of the lease on the question of its validity. 

Pere Marquette Stockholders Approve—Stockholders of the 
Pere Marquette approved the lease to the Nickel Plate at their 
meeting in Detroit on March 21. Seventy-two per cent of the 
stock was represented and there were no dissenting notes. 

Erie Stockholders Approve——Erie stockholders at their meeting 
in New York on March 25, approved the lease of the road to the 
New Nickel Plate company, by a vote of 1,224,994 shares in 
favor to 1,935 against. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp.—Refunding.—The Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, Inc., has recently issued a 
12-page circular describing the plan whereby the industries of 
southern New England assisted the New Haven in the recent 
refunding of the latter’s $23,000,000 European Loan. The circu- 
lar contains a brief article written by E. G. Buckland, vice-presi- 
dent of the New Haven, describing the manner in which the plan 
was originated and carried to a successful conclusion. Copies are 
given of the resolutions passed by the various commercial organi- 
zations, full page reproductions of the advertisements published 
in the daily papers and a selection of excerpts of editorial comment 
in the daily press 


PitTsBuRGH, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $26,000,000 of 5 per cent gold bonds, at 
96. to be guaranteed by the Pennsylvania, which were recently 
offered by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

SaraToca & ENCAMPMENT.—A bandonment.—The Morse Brothers 
Machinery & Supply Company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate authorizing the abandonment 
of this company’s line from Walcott to Encampment, Wyo., 48.57 
miles 








March 28, 1925 








SeaBoarp Air Line.—Equipment Trust—The Interstate ( om. 
merce Commission has granted authority for this carrier to as-ume 
obligation and liability with respect to $1,101,033 deferred e:\uip. 
ment trust certificates, series V, Class D, to be issued by the ( hase 
National Bank, New York, under an agreement dated April] 2 
1923. These equipment trusts cover the rebuilding of certain cars 
A previous order authorized the issuance of 6,600 certificates, the 
proceeds of which were $694,625. The rebuilding of the cars has 
been finally determined to have cost $1,795,658, leaving a difference 
of $1,101,033 to be covered by the present securities, 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $2,600,000 
of 4 per cent bonds, to be delivered to the Central Pacific ip 
exchange for a like amount of its preferred stock and to be de. 
posited with the trustee of the mortgage as collateral for the 
bonds. The Central Pacific has also applied for authority to issue 
the preferred stock to be exchanged for the bonds, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for capital purposes. 


Texas & Paciric—New Directors—John J. Raskob and E. J 
Davey have been elected directors succeeding John G, Drew and 
Charles C. Huitt. 


Totepo TERMINAL.—Authorised to Issue Bonds—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted authority to issue $500,- 
000 of first-mortgage 4% per cent bonds to be delivered, together 
with $34,000 of like bonds now held by the applicant, to proprietary 
companies in partial settlement of advances made’to the applicant 
The proprietary companies are seven in number and include the 
Pere Marquette; the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; the Penn- 
sylvania; the New York Central; the Michigan Central: the 
Grand Trunk Western, and the Baltimore & Ohio. 


VicKsBURG, SHREvEPORT & PAaciric.—Asmnual Repert—The an- 
nual report for the year ended December 31, 1924, shows an 
income balance of $320,129 as compared with $564,293 .in 1923. 
The income account compares as follows: 


1924 1923 
er OO OE «4 cst canecneewecesecadaen 188 184 
SE EY sh cectnbachesdeessy ees vesebes $1,013,246 $1,199,051 
EE cue cends daenateogekeieaeseoeenet 2,934,687 2,940,793 
ee SE COED, ost rececnscdecceuseuan 4,259,264 4,460,579 
EE Cr MP ccparcockncceudensceeesauses 815,044 689,781 
Mairtenance of equipment ................. ert 655,230 802.036 
e-em 143,300 135,714 
EEE nsdwee quand ss onancdnnssekeseneees 1,508,385 1,439,135 

EE £cNdcGbekbhcobhadsoedhnsdcenssectnnsecee 183,176 166, 
Total operating expenses ...........-.cccceeees 3,327,474 3,263,204 
Net revenue from railway operations ........... 931,790 1,197,376 
Sy G0 SED oS eG rndiecctdacdect deeded es 278,795 349,589 
Railway operating income .........cccccicccccess 651,937 844,011 
Sy CE SicneScrwnecdcs cdwebhennctehes chs 740,025 931,668 
Total deductions ........-+.0. . ‘ 419,896 367,375 
SY MEO Gnkscecoewecddcadecesenecéaccus 320,129 564,293 


WarasH.—Preferred Dividend—Directors at their meeting on 
March 26 declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 on the preferred 
A stock, payable May 25 to holders of record April 18. 


WeEsTERN Pactric.—Bonds Authorised—The Western Pacific 
Railroad Company has been granted authority by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue not exceeding $4,000,000 first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series B: these bonds to be sold 
for not less than 90 per cent of par and accrued interest. The 
bonds cover expenditures for capital purposes totaling $3,510,606 
not yet capitalized and the estimated cost, $870,378, of additional 
improvements. 


Dividends Declared 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
May 15, to holders of record, May 7 ; 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable April 
15 to holders of record March 31. ; i 

Meadville, Conneaut Lake & Linesville, 2 per cent, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 14. . 

Midland Valley.—Common, $1.25 (initial), payable April 15 to holders of 
record March 31. 
. ere Co.—Common, $1 quarterly, payable May 14 to holders of record 
April 16. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 

March24 Week “Year 

Average price of 20 representative rail- 
We MENENNE a NGdvaussocccksewaenn xe 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WU WE as bck ch inkewecscdsics 


77.31 80.27 62.72 


90.01 90.52 85.26 
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Railway Officers 

















Executive 


H. N. Rodenbaugh, general manager of the Florida East 
Coast, with office at St. Augustine, Fla., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operation, traffic and construction and 
a director of the company. His headquarters will remain the 


same. 


Scott M. Loftin, general counsel of the Florida East Coast, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has been elected vice- 
president and general counsel of that road with the same 

headquarters. Mr. Lof- 
tin was born on Sep- 
* tember 14, 1878, at 
Montgomery, Ala., and 
attended Washington 
and Lee University dur- 
ing 1898 and 1899. Sub- 
sequently he _ studied 
law and became a prac- 
ticing attorney. His 
first railway service was 
with the Florida East 
Coast, for which com- 
pany he became general 
solicitor on November 
23, 1917. He held this 
position until August, 
1918, when he was ad- 
vanced to the position 
of solicitor. Three 
years latter he was 
again promoted — this 
time to general counsel, 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent election 
to the post of vice-president and general counsel. 





Financial, Legal and Accounting 


W. D. Hunter has been appointed general solicitor of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul corporation, succeeding O. W. 
Dynes, who resigned to become attorney for the three re- 
ceivers of the road. 


Duane E. Minard, general attorney of the Erie at New York, 
has resigned to resume general practice in partnership with 
George S. Hobart under the firm name of Hobart & Minard, 
with offices at 24 Branford place, Newark, N. J: 


E. W. Sprague, who has been appointed general claim agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
as reported in the Railway Age of March 21, was born in 1874 
at Buchanan, Mich. He entered railway service in 1895 as a 
stenographer in the office of the general baggage agent of the 
Illinois Central at Chicago and later served in a similar capac- 
ity in the general freight office and in the law department. 
He was promoted to chief clerk in the claim department in 
May, 1901, and was promoted to district claim agent in 1909. 
Mr. Sprague was promoted to assistant chief claim agent at 
Chicago in 1911, later in the same year being transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn. He remained there until his recent promo- 
tion to general claim agent. 


Traffic 


F. E. Studebaker has been appointed district freight and 
issenger agent of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
rerdeen, Wash., succeeding J. H. Cunningham, promoted. 


H. G. Jones has been appointed traveling freight agent of 
» Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters in the Citizens & 
uithern Bank building, Atlanta, Ga.. succeeding T. C. Mc- 
owell, promoted, effective March 16. 
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A. L. Horst, assistant to the president of the Cambria & 
Indiana, with office at Philadelphia, will henceforth act also 
as general freight and passenger agent, succeeding S. B. 
Wixom, who has resigned to accept service with another com- 
pany. 

W. F. Greaves, general agent, freight department, of the 
New York Central lines, with headquarters at Birmingham, 
Ala., has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga., in charge of a 
newly established agency. J. H. Norwood has been appointed 
general agent, freight department, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, succeeding Mr. Greaves. 


W. T. Lyman, general agent of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
a newly created position. C. B. Hoxie, traveling freight agent, 
with headquarters at Boston, has been promoted to general 
agent, with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Lyman. 


Mechanical 


George G. Lynch, chief draughtsman of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, has been appointed assistant mechanical engineer, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


Obituary 


S. T. Stephens, division passenger agent of the New York 
Central Lines, at Van Wert, Ohio, died in that city on March 
18. 


C. H. Chambers, who retired as auditor of the New York 
Central Railroad in 1920, died at his home in Daytona, Fla., on 
March 17, at the age of 68. 


F. C. Dumbeck, assistant general freight agent of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
died in that city on March 18 after a month’s illness from a 
rheumatic ailment. 


John Howard, superintendent of motive power of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at New York, died suddenly 
on March 24. Mr. Howard entered the railway service as a 
machinist’s apprentice 
on the Pennsylvania at 
Renovo, Pa., and from 
1883 to 1884 was suc- 
cessively machinist’s ap- 
prentice and locomotive 
inspector on the New 
York, West Shore & 
Buffalo (now a part of 
the New York Central) 
at Kingston, N. Y. 
From 1884 to 1891 he 
was foreman of the 
engine-house of that 
road at Frankfort, N. Y. 
In 1891 he became gen- 
eral foreman, which 
position he held until 
1892 when he was ap- 
pointed master mechanic 
of the River division of 
the West Shore at New 
Durham, N. J. He was 
promoted to superintendent of motive power and rolling stock 
of the Pennsylvania division of the New York Central at 
Corning, N. Y., in 1901 and, in 1902, became superintendent 
of motive power of the Western division of the same road at 
Depew, N. Y. From May, 1904, to November, 1904, he was 
superintendent of motive power and rolling stock of the Boston 
& Albany at Boston, Mass., and on November 1, 1904, became 
superintendent of motive power of the New York Central at 
New York. This position he held at the time of his death. 





John Howard 


Henry E. Suckling treasurer of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, died of pneumonia on March 21 at 
Atlantic City, N. J., where he had gone to recuperate from 
a recent illness. Mr. Suckling was born on February 27, 1851, 
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at Gibraltar, N. S. He entered railway service in March, 1874, 
as an accountant for the Credit Valley (one of the predecessors 
of the C. P. R. at Toronto, Ont.). He was from 1875 to 1883 
secretary-treasurer of the same road and from 1881 to 1882 re- 
ceiver for the Court of Chancery for the same road. From 1883 
to 1886 he was local treasurer of the Ontario lines of the Canadian 
Pacific. From 1886 to 1908 he was assistant treasurer of all 
the C. P. R. lines and in the latter year was advanced to 
treasurer, in which position he was serving at the time of his 
death. 


NEWMAN ERB 

Newman Erb, since 1912 president of the Ann Arbor, and 
prior thereto the organizer, reorganizer or head, at one time or 
another, of a dozen or more railroad properties, died in Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York, on March 25, following an operation. 
Mr. Erb was 74 years of age. 

Mr. Erb was best known as a dealer in railroads. His interest 
in railroad properties was versatile, but no more versatile than 
his career in general. He started in business as a clerk. He 
was later an accountant. Then he studied and practiced law. He 
followed this by engaging in the newspaper business. In 1881 
he entered the railroad field and for 30 years thereafter was 
one of the railway leaders of the period. He was also interested 
in copper mining and had various other diverse interests. 

Mr. Erb was born at Breslau, Germany, on June 16, 1850. 
His parents came to America when he was three years of age 
and located in St. Louis, where the young man received his 
education in the public schools. He started in business as a 
private secretary to the vice-president of the Life Association 
of America. While holding this position he studied accounting 
and then became associated with a St. Louis firm selling to the 
saddlery trade. His next venture was the study of law. In 1872, 
he was admitted to the bar and began active practice at Little 
Rock, Ark. Three years later he founded two newspapers at 
Little Rock, one published in English and the other in German. 

It was in 1881 that Mr. Erb entered the railway field. In that 
year he became identified with the construction of the Memphis 
extension of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, now part of 
the Frisco System; he became a director and was given charge 
of its law department for Arkansas and Tennessee. He obtained 
the charter for the Mississippi river bridge at Memphis, Tenn., 
and was identified with its construction. In 1886, he was ap- 
pointed receiver of the unfinished Memphis, Selma & Brunswick, 
which he completed from Memphis to Holly Springs, Miss., and 
later, when the road was taken over by the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis, he was identified, now as general manager, 
with its extension to Birmingham, Ala., as the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham. For a time he was a director and 
had charge of the law department of the latter. 

In 1885, Mr. Erb organized and became president of the 
Western Telegraph Company, and built a connection with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Company, bringing that line into 
Memphis. In 1886, he began the construction of the Kansas 
City, Wyandotte & Northwestern which he completed from Kansas 
City to Virginia, Neb., with several branch lines; he became 
vice-president, later president and subsequently receiver. The 
property was bought by Jay Gould and is now a part of the 
Missouri Pacific System. 

In 1892, Mr. Erb removed to New York and, acting for clients, 
bought the Meriden & Connecticut River, of which he was made 
vice-president and which later was absorbed by the New York & 
New England, now part of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. In 1896, he acquired control of the St. Louis, Cape Girardeau 
& Western and several small lines in southeastern Missouri and 
northwestern Arkansas, which he combined, and then headed a 
syndicate which extended the line to St. Louis and Memphis, 
Tenn., making the shortest line between those points on a water 
level. He sold the road, over 600 miles, to the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, of which it now forms a part. Two years later Mr. 
Erb, with F, H. Prince, of Boston, formed a syndicate which 
acquired control of the Pere Marquette, of which he was assistant 
to the president and later vice-president. In 1903, he formed a 
syndicate to buy the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, which then 
took over the Pere Marquette. The two roads were later sold 
and shortly after went into the hands of receivers. About 1900, 
Mr. Erb formed a syndicate and acquired control of the Wis- 
consin Central, but retired from the syndicate, and in 1908 again 
came into control of that property, having the title of chairman 
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of the board and president, but sold it in 1909 to the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie. In 1902, Mr. Erb was appointed 
temporary receiver of the Chattanooga Southern, and was a 
director of that company following its reorganization. Later he 
acquired full control of this property and was president of the 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia, the successor company. In 1910, 
Mr. Erb, with his friends, came into control of the Ann Arbor 
Railroad, of which he served as president from December, 1912, 
and he was also president of the Manistique & Lake Superior. 
From October 9, 1911, to September, 1916, Mr. Erb-also held the 
position of president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and president 
of the Iowa Central. For a while, beginning in 1912, he held 
control of the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific and was president 
of the Denver & Salt Lake, its successor company. 

Mr. Erb had many interests outside of railroads. In 1904, 
for instance, he came into control of some 20 public utility com- 
panies in different parts of the country, including water companies 
in the neighborhood of New York, at Topeka, at, Denver, etc. 
In 1907, he became interested in copper, and was elected president 
of the British Columbia Copper Company. In 1910, he became 
vice-president of the New Dominion Copper Company. 


LOGAN G McPHERSON 


Logan Grant McPherson, economist, organizer and first di- 
rector of the Bureau of Railway Economics, died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City, on March 23, after a long 
illness. Mr. McPherson was well known as an authority on 
railway economics and a frequent contributor to magazines 
and the railway and general press on railway subiects, be- 
sides having taken an active part in arousing and organizing 
the efforts of the railways to obtain a dissemination‘of correct 
knowledge and a public understanding of the facts ‘involved 
in questions in which the railways and the public are ‘jointly 
interested. He had first become interested in railway eco- 
nomics while doing newspaper work and had much to do with 
influencing railway executives to an appreciation of the need 
for adequate publicity on railway matters. 

Mr. McPherson was born at Circleville, Ohio, on August 
11, 1863, and after a public school education became a news- 
paper reporter in 1879. From 1880 to 1891 he was in the serv- 
ive of the Pennsylvania Lines and from 1892 to 1901 he held 
various positions in the coal industry at Pittsburgh. In 1902 
he was in the service of the Baltimore & Ohio and in 1903 he 
was secretary and assistant treasurer of the Consolidation, 
Fairmont & Somerset Coal Company. In 1904 he was statis- 
tician of the Rock Island system. During 1905 and 1906 he 
was assistant to the late Samuel Spencer, president of the 
Southern, in the bureau organized as representative of the 
associated railways for the collection and dissemination of 
material representing the position of the railways while the 
bill afterward known as the Hepburn law was under consid- 
eration in Congress. From 1906 to 1909 he was engaged in 
an economic investigation of railroad freight rates and in 1909 
he accompanied the National Waterways Commission to Eu- 
rope as traffic expert. 

In 1910, at the invitation of a committee of railway execu- 
tives, Mr. McPherson organized the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, the idea for which was the outgrowth of the work of 
the Spencer bureau, for the collection and dissemination of 
railway statistics and information both for the practical pur- 
poses of the railways and for use in public relations work. 
He was director of this bureau during its organization period 
and until 1914, when he was succeeded by Prof. Frank H. 
Dixon. From 1906 to 1914 he was also lecturer on transpor- 
tation at Johns Hopkins University and his work in this 
capacity, as well as in a later series of lectures at Harvard 
University, represent an important contribution to the litera 
ture of the subject. 

Mr. McPherson was a frequent contributor to the Railwcy 
Age Gazette and was the author of “The Money and Banking 
Problem,” 1896; “The Working of the Railroads,” 1907; “Rail 
road Freight Rates in Relation to the Industry and Commerc: 
of the United States,” 1909; “Transportation in Europe,” 1910 
“How the World Makes Its Living,” 1915: “The Flow o 
Value,” 1919, and “Human Effort and Human Wants,” 1923. 
He was editor of the transportation number of the London 
Times published in 1912 and he had recently returned from 
England where he had made a study of the working of rail- 
way amalgamation. 
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